

















ALL IN ALL. 
By HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL, 


H, can we see or can we hear 
Fhe streams of Being flowing clear, 
That day by day and year by year, 
In lesser being swift appear? 
God hideth all—Himself most dread, 
In light and silence garmented. 


The shining days His records keep; 

The nights His scattered splendors reap ; 

His crystal chamber is the deep; 

His self-thrown shade createth sleep. 
Hills at His touch give flame for flame; 
The sea’s soft thunders roll His Name. 


He walks the viewless waves of air; 
The wild beasts, listening in their lair, 
With singing birds His bounty share, 
And all things living crowd His care. 
He knoweth neither great nor small 
Whose All is Love, whese Love is All! 


Fair round His feet the flocks repose ; 
He breathes, and desert springs unclose ; 
The mountain drops its crown of snows: 
The wilderness reveals its rose; 

Even the senseless rock is drest 

For joy of Him in mossy vest. 


He is not to these mortal eyes, 
And yet He is! the glad Earth cries 
Exulting with exultant skies: 
Heis! the thankful Spirit sighs, 

Nor darkening space divides for Him 
’ The sons of men from Seraphim. 


Unseen He breaks the daily bread, 
Wherewith our living souls are fed ; 
We know not when He lifts our head, 
Nor how the heart is comforted. 
We only know the cloud of sin 
From His pure presence shuts us in. 


He speaks ;—our hearts within us burn; 
In their unrest we slowly learn 
The sweet constraint of our return ‘ 
To Love that for its own doth yearn. 
From Him we came—to Him we go; 
Life ebbs for Life’s Eternal Flow. 





THE HAPPY VALLEY. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


HE terrible heats of the last few weeks-have 
sent our city population flying ‘‘ thick as the 
leaves of Vallombrosa,” and we among them have 
been swept in the tide up the Hudson to Albany, 
and then up, up a long, slow grade in a palace-car 
at night, feeling ourselves ascending, and the un- 
mistakable vivid clearness of mountain air blow- 
ing refreshment through us, till finally, after pas- 
sing Sharon Springs, we stopped in Cherry Valley. 
Where is Cherry Valley? If we thought our 
telling would bring all the world to see, we would 
stop here and now, and not utter a word; for the 
charm of Cherry Valley is its greenness, its seclu- 
sion, its pastoral stillness and quietude, its Arca- 
dian air of unworldly rest and peace. 

It might be a valley in the Delectable Mountains 
that Bunyan writes of, whence in a clear day 
you should see the battlements of the Celestial 
City; it might be the happy valley of Rasselas, or 
any other dreamland where it is always afternoon. 

To come down to prose, Cherry Valley is in that 
belt of hill country that overlooks the valley of 
the Mohawk. It is said to be 1,300 feet above tide- 
water mark. It is a quaint old place, with what 
many places in America are destitute of—a history. 
Here are farms and homesteads that have been 
in the possession of the same families for one, two, 
and three generations, and a rich moss of tradition 
has grown up under their quiet shades. Here are 
streets, of those lovely, cool, roomy, breezy old 
houses that people knew how to build a gen- 
eration ago, and that have hanging about them a 
fragrance of old days and old times, like the rose- 
mary from a cabinet. 

One such mansion we visited lately, standing on 
a high green hill, and overlooking a lovely land- 
scape of hill and dale and woodland. The house 





is in that best style of architecture and keeping— 
that which suggests that its inmates are having a 
good time in it, and mean to use every bit of it for 
household enjoyment. You come through a 
quaint little garden, bright with all the nice old- 
fashioned flowers, and the old house stands back 
of it, like a good grandmother, with its arms wide 
open to take youin. A broad veranda of gener- 
ous proportions leads to the open hall-door. Then 
you come on that great, wide, generous front-hall, 
wherein they of old time delighted,—a hall wide 
enough to live in, set out with old-fashioned sofas 
and ottomans and tables and chairs, with a tall 
old clock gently ticking away the peaceful hours. 
From this hall open pleasant rooms in all the 
four corners; one large charming parlor, whose 
windows look out on the beautiful hill-and-valley 
picture below the house. Here you find cozy fam- 
ily rocking-chairs and easy chairs that look as if 
they may have cuddled generations—chairs, not 
stiff and new out of upholsterers’ shops, but chairs 
that are used to entertaining, and half-alive with 
a hospitable tenderness, and that seem to long to 
have you sit down and rest in them where others 
have rested before you. At the further end of the 
hall is a quaint old staircase, leading to an upper 
hall of the same dimensidns with the lower, and 
on which all the chambers open. This upper hall 
is set about with couches, and little stands and 
tables convenient for books and work, and is the 
undress family reunion room. It opens by a wide 
window on to the roof of the veranda, which 
forms an ample and sunny promenade, and com- 
mands a lovely prospect. 

Here an ancient couple, old in years, but young 
in heart, keep tryst and rendezvous for a genera- 
tion or two of grandchildren and greatgrand 
children, who probally regard it as the veritable 
Garden of Eden. 

Stories of the past grow thick and blossom 
here in many a tender tradition. Cherry Val- 
ley was yet a youthful settlement when 
the Revolutionary War began, and was made 
the victim of that insane and _ unprincipled 
measure of the then dominant party in England, 
which did not hesitate to stir up and set upon 
these infant settlements the wild and bloody 
savages of the forest. The valley of the Mohawk 
was the camping-ground of the Six Nations—now 
melted away, and gone like the night-dews ; and 
in one of their marauding raids they wholly 
destroyed Cherry Valley, burned the houses, mas- 
sacred some of the people, and swept others into a 
bitter captivity. 

This peaceful, lovely house, with its flower- 
gardens and bowers of rest, stands right upon one 
of the spots of these night tragedies. The whole 
family was murdered, and the house burned to 
the ground. 

It is curious to see how the tragedy and terror 
and agony of the past, toned down by time and 
distance, come to add only a softened interest, a 
charm of romance, to the scenes of to-day. Every- 
where in Cherry Valley we are pointed to places 
and scenes made memorable by these tragedies. 
In one hospitable mansion, while a gay party were 
promenading the well-kept grounds, a tree was 
shown in which it was said the mangled arm of 
a lady had been found, thrown there by 
the Indians. The story is told of another wo- 
man taken captive, to whom was allotted as her 
first work the task of stretching and drying the 
scalps of some of her own kindred who had per- 
ished ; and another of a woman who, with her 
three little children, lay under the shelter of a 
hollow log, while the Indians ran backward and 
forward over it, filling them with constant horror 
of discovery. In the grave-yard is the tomb-stone 
of one who as a boy was with his mother taken 
captive and carried to Canada, while all the rest 
of the family were slaughtered. We need to recall 
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these traditions to see how real and how terrible 
was the Revolutionary struggle of our fathers. 

It ought to be in justice remembered, when we 
think of the barbarity of this movement, that Lord 
Chatham and William Pitt put all their force 
against this policy. 

In our childhood, we remember, our blood used 
to boil and our veins tingle when we read in the 
Columbian Orator the speech of Lord Chatham 
on the policy of employing the Indians against 
the colonists of North America, and it is a comfort 
to know that all of indignation, wrath, and de- 
nunciation that the English language could possi- 
bly carry was spent upon the party which perpe- 
trated this inhumanity. It is a pity Lord Chat- 
ham’s speech has vanished from our reading- 
books, for it is one of the most splendid specimens 
of generous, indignant eloquence that the language 
affords. 

Cherry Valley to-day is an innocent, quiet Arca- 
dia, lying within an hour’s distance of three of the 
most fashionable summer watering-places, so that 
a short ride may bring you in sight of all the pomps 
and vanities that one may desire to see. Sharon 
Springs and Richfield now rival Saratoga in at- 
traction, and number their thousands. Coopers- 
town is another most attractive and much fre- 
quented point. 

We visited Richfield, and passed a day very 
pleasantly. It is a village of hotels and boarding- 
houses, and it was said three thousand visitors 
were there summering. One is at a loss to know 
what is the attraction. Richfield is simply a 
pretty, breezy village, and apparently nothing 
more. There isa spring there whose waters we 
should think would be sufficient to frighten any- 
body away that ever tasted them,—evidently, 
either sulphuretted or phosphoretted hydrogen. 
One would think that it niust have been bored 
down into some antediluvian stratum of spoiled 
eggs. Yet drinking of this spring appears to be 
one of the things to do in Richfield. We under- 
stand that ladies enameled with bismuth, arsenic, 
and other minerals have occasionally been turned 
all sorts of colors by the vapor of this spring. 
What if there were a moral test of all shams equal- 
ly searching ! For the rest, Richfield has a high, 
pure air, which is said to be very health-giving, 
and it is a fact, we are told, that people who once 
begin to go there come back year after year with 
increasing interest. 

Cooperstown, at the end of Otsego Lake, seemed 
summer resorts. 
It is beautifully situated on the lake, and has no 
end of charming walks and drives. There are 
numbers of romantic, beautifully kept places 
about, and the town has been made interesting as 
the scene of many of Cooper’s most popular ro- 
mances, 

The old Cooper mansion, however, described in 
The Pioneer has vanished, in the course of modern 
improvement, and a street opened where it stood. 
A modest, beautiful little cottage has been built 
from the bricks of the old hallin a spot command- 
ing a pretty view. There the daughter of Cooper, 
the accomplished author of Rural Hours, leads a 
life devoted to works of charity and benevolence. 

We hoped to have been able to find a copy of 
Miss Cooper’s charming work in the ancient and 
only book store of the village, but were sorry to 
find that the taste of the establishment had not 
been cultivated to the point of understanding its 
value. It is a book that every lover of nature 
might like to have at hand fora spare half-hour 
here and there as the seasons go by. 

Not far from the cottage of Miss Cooper is the 
ancient church where the family worshiped. It 
is more striking in.its exterior than American 
churches usually are, from the English peculiarity 
of having the church-yard lying round it. Immense 
pine trees of the aboriginal forest cast their whis- 
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pering dreamy shadows over the grave-stones and mon- 
uments, and make the old church one of the very few 
historic poems of our country. Can it be possible that 
it will ever be thought an improvement to cut down 
these solemn trees, to smooth over those graves, and 
to erect some snug, trim, modern church where stands 
that ancient one? Such is the idea which some people 
have of improvement, they would take a contract to 
make lime out of the bones of their own ancestors. 
Within the little church are two beautiful memorial 
windows to Cooper and his wife, and near by, in a 
small enclosure, the tombs of all the family. We took 
leave of all this with a momentary feeling as if we had 
stepped out of the stirring, busy, vulgar life of to-day, 
into the sweet twilight of an English village, where the 
church stands like a mother hushing her sleeping dead, 
whom she soothes and blesses even in their graves. 

The ride along Otsego Lake is one of constant and 
varying beauty, and we were fain to feel that were we 
to choose a summer refuge it would be somewhere in 
this green pastoral region. 

The hospitality of Cherry Valley is proverbial. Lawn- 
teas, pic-nics and croquet parties vary the summer 
days; everybody seems to know everybody, and a 
stranger is taken in and made to feel at home at once. 
We have heard that it is still safe to go to sleep there 
as it wasin Litchfield, in our childhood, with outside 
doors and windows innocently wide open for the moon 
toshinein. Ifit beso, we shall not tell of it, lest an 
army of New York scalawags should take passage at 
once on the palace-car to Cherry Valley. These palac >- 
cars from Albany to Cherry Valley are in fact no small 
feature in the attractions of getting there. You don’t 
want to be pounded and squeezed and made a cinder- 
bank of, so that your own clothes abhor you, in getting 
to the garden of Eden itself. 

This idea seems to have taken possession of the 
minds of those who are charged with taking you from 
Albany to Sharon and Cherry Valley, for they provide 
cars so elegant, and easy, and every way delightful, 
that it is worth going just to get the ride in them, even 
if you had no purpose of doing anything more. 

One begins to respect one’s self when one rides in 
such luxury, and to consider that one belongs to the 
royal family of America, and conduct one’s self 
accordingly. Instead of having your eyes put out and 
your traveling dress soiled with cinders, a wire- 
gauze window admits light and air, and affords per- 
fect protection. 

Ah, well-a-day! These nice palace-cars had but one 
fault in our eyes. They took us from Cherry Valley 
as well as to it. We had been there only ten days, and 
yet such pleasant ones that, as the Irishman said, we 
were all ready to become a native. And we looked 
back on its green peaceful retreats with something of 
a sigh. Why can’t we always live in these pleasant 
places? Why can’t all the pleasant people live there 
just where we can see them every day? 

Well, in some other world there will be brighter and 
better reflections of these lower places, and all those 
who come shall come to stay, and go no more out for- 
ever. Then, in those valleys of greenness, the Good 
Shepherd shall walk and gather together in one those 
that are gone, and those that are going, and us that 
wait and long. 

In these summer journeyings we see so many people 
who are walking in sorrow; so many living, when 
some great shock, some life-sorrow has cut the nerves 
of earthly joy, never again to reunite. Well, patience, 
dear fellow-travelers; if there were not something bet- 
ter than this life for you to turn to, the dear Lord 
would never have cut the cords that bind you here; 
but these sorrows are heavenly voices saying to the 
soul, ‘‘Rise up my love, my fair one, come away, for, 
lo, the winter is over and past, and the time of singing 
of birds has come.” ? 





IN EXTREMIS. 
BY MRS. RICHARD S. GREENOUGH. 
CHAPTER III. 

HE door opened and Helen stood before me. 
As I looked upon her face, all the anger died out 
of me. There was no room left for anything but com- 
passion. I went to her and took her hand. ‘Helen,’ I 
said, ‘ Helen, my dear, dear child.’ And I led her to the 
sofa and sat down by herand drew her to me, and 
rested her head upon my shoulder. She sat silent. 
Aftera while I said, ‘Helen, have you nothing to say to 
me?’ She whispered ‘Nothing.’ 1 waited a little, then 
I said, ‘Is what your mother has told me true?’ She 
* did not reply. ‘Tell me,’ I said, ‘is it, can it be true 
that you are going to marry Mr. Alton?’ She paused for 
a moment, then slowly answered, ‘Yes.’ Then there 
was again silence between us, a silence in which I felt 
my heart drawing away from hers. [ released her from 
my arm and said, ‘Helen, do you know what you are 
doing? Youare throwing away your every chance of 
earthly happiness; you are laying up for yourselfa 
life of misery such as you cannot as yet imagine, such 
as will be revealed to you too late. Sc surely as I speak 
here to you, the days will come when you will pray the 
recks to fall upon you, the mountains to cover you, 
and will pray in vain.’ Still she sat silent. ‘Child,’ I 
said, ‘do you know that you are about to lose the re- 
spect of all whose respect is worth having; that you 
are about to degrade yourself to the level of the lowest 
‘of your sex? Do you dare to face this earthly, this 
‘eternal shame? Do you dare to draw down God’s 
-eurse upon your head?’ She quivered all over as I 
spoke. For an instant I thought I had moved her, 
but my hopes fell as she answered in the same tone as 
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before, ‘I must.’ ‘Do fot say “I must,’’’ I replied, 
with growing indignation. ‘No earthly power can 
force a girl in this country into such a marriage as 
this. Say “I will.” Say ‘I have cast good repute, 
peace, innocence and truth behind me.” Say “I have 
denied the love within me, I have deceived the man 
who trusted me—’’’ Helen stretched out her hands 
towards me in supplication, then dropped them, and 
I saw her lips turn white, but as I watched for her 
yielding, again the look of resolve hardened upon her 
face. She stood up and looked me steadily in the 
eyes. ‘I know all you have said is true,’ she said, ‘I 
know that from to-day you will never respect nor 
care for me, nor love me any more; that no one ever 
will again, except mamms. And yet, wicked and 
heartless as you think me, and as I seem, I cannot do 
anything else. I must marry Mr. Alton. And now, 
good bye; say good bye for this one last time to your 
little Helen.’ And she came to meand wound her 
arms about my neck and kissed me on my lips. 

“T think it was the mercy of God that sent at that 
instant conviction through my mind. I clasped her 
to meand I said as well as I could for weeping, ‘Helen 
I love you, I trust you, I will believe in you, I will 
wait for this mystery to be cleared up, if I must wait 
until we meet before the judgment seat in Heaven.’ 
One heavy sob broke from her as I held her to m2; 
then she commanded herself as she had done through- 
out. Again she kissed me, and then the door closed 
upon her and I went home to pray for light to be 
made within this darkness. But it was not the will of 
God to answer me. 

“The marriage was pushed forward by Mr. Alton 
with what seemed to me indecorous haste. The plan 
of going abroad was postponed. The family was to 
travel for six weeks. Then Helen was to be married. 
They left the Pines and Mr. Alton joined’ them in New 
York. The engagement was publicly announced. I 
saw it noticed in the daily papers, and Helen’s beauty 
commented upon as if she belonged to the stage. I 
knew Robert would see the announcement. I was in 
a state of great perplexity. I wanted to write to him, 
but what could I say? There was the truth, and I 
could say nothing to lessen its bitterness. I waited 
until one day there came to me a letter from the far 
West. I knew as soon as I saw it that it was frora 
young Hay. It contained only the words, ‘Is it true? 
I wrote to him and told him, word for word, my in- 
terview with Helen. It was all I could do. I could 
not clear up what was so mysterious. I could but 
hope that the conviction [ held that Helen was not a 
voluntary agent would take hold of his mind also. I 
never had any answer from him. 

“Helen did not return to the Pines until the day 
before her wedding. I could not bear to perform the 
marriage ceremony for her, and I had written to Mrs. 
Eyre saying so. But m her answer she implored me 
not to refuse, and said it was the only thing about 
which Helen had expressed any wish. I yielded, but 
it ecst me a severe struggle. Apart from my un- 
willingness, I doubted my right as a minister of God, 
to assist at this mockery of the great and holy sacra- 
ment of love. But my affection for Helen overbore 
my questionings. In her request I felt her waspoken 
prayer for the support of the presence of her old 
friend in this anguish, and so I took my place at the 
altar on that morning, feeling sadder far than if I had 
stood waiting for the coffined corpse of my darling to 
be brought in and laid down before me to speak over 
it the farewell words of peace. 

“The church was crowded and rustling with life, but 
as Helen entered and every cye rested on her face there 
was a sudden hush. She stood before me shrouded in 
lace and glittering with diamonds, beautiful; but with 
the wan, inanimate beauty of death itself. I wished 
as I looked at her that she had died ere she stood 
before me thus. I read the service over them. Mr. 
Alton’s responses echoed through the church; there 
was something almost defiant in their tone. Helen’s 
lips moved as she repeated the words after me, but no 
sound came forth. As she turned from the altar and 
passed down the aisle on her husband’s arm, there was 
a silence as of awed compassion through the gazing 
crowd,—none of the customary joyous stir and murmur 
of voices; and in silence they dispersed,—the tones of 
the organ ceased, and all was over. 

“Mr. Alton took Helen on a wedding-tour. At the 
end of a month he brought her back to the Pines, 
When I saw her I felt as if I saw astranger. She seemed 
asifshe had been frozen. A barrier was around her 
which no sympathy could over-pass. 

“She spent most of her time bending over her em- 
broidery frame, mechanically occupying herself. She 
did not take any interest in what was going on around 
her. She did not listen to or even seem to hear the 
conversation that passed before her. She never opened 
the piano, nor touched a pencil, nor read a book, but 
sat in her magnificent toilette (for Mr. Alton chose she 
should always be superbly dressed) hour after hour, 
moving her hand back and forth over the frame be- 
fore her. Her soul seemed to have gone away from 
her, to have withdrawn itself where my loving thought 
could not follow. 

“Mr. Alton was devoted to his wife. He was untir- 
ing in his efforts to give her pleasure, in his care for 
her comfort. He watched her unceasingly, guarding 
her from heat, from cold, from fatigue, from all that 
might annoy her, with a solicitude that began to touch 
me, despite my constant sense of indignation at the 
cruel part he had played. Contact with Helen seemed 
to have developed something finer in his nature than 
he had known before, 1 began agamst my will to feel 





something like compassion for him, as it became evi- 
dent to me how bound up in her lie was. Helen’sman- 
ner was to him what it was to every one else, not ex- 
cepting her mother, distant, cold, and lifeless. I could 
see him sometimes wince under it, but it did not alter 
his devotion. 

“T was passing the evening, some weeks after Helen 
and Mr. Alton’s return, at the Pines. ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Eyre were in the library. I was alone with Helen and 
her huskand. She was, as usual, bending over her em-< 
broidery-frame. Candles were burning on a little 
stand near her, and cast their light upon her work. It 
illumined her profile and separated her from the rest 
of the room. Her husband sat at some distance watch- 
ing her with a weary, careworn look on his face. ‘I did 
not wonder at the fixedness of his gaze, for I had never 
seen Helen look more beautiful. Her dress of some 
thin, light material seemed like a blue cloud floating 
around her and gave something transparent to the 
tints of her face. She looked almost unearthly as she 
sat thcre, so lovely, so sad, so still. All at once by an 
uvguarded motion she brought her arm against one of 
the candles by her side. Her loose sleeve took fire. The 
flame darted up higher than her head. With one bound 
her husband was on the spot. He caught the tissue in 
his hands and pressed out the blaze before it had 
hermed her. Then he went back to his place ashy pale: 
and trembling from head to foot. Helen went on with 
her embroidery, as if nothing had happened. Shaken 
as I was by the danger that had leapt forth to seize her 
before our eyes, I observed that her face had lost its. 
stillness. A look of poignant regret had come over it. 
But asI looked and read, her features resumed their 
usual expression, and the curtain sank again between 
us. 

“‘ A few evenings later, Mr. Alton came to see me to 
bid me good-by. He was going to New York to fit up 
his house for Helen. As he was about to leave, he put 
into my hand a check for three thousand dollars, 
saying that the school-house was not good enough, 
and that he would like to have a new one put up. I 
had wanted one for a long time, and was much grati- 
fied. As I thanked him, I said, ‘That will please 
Helen.’ ‘Please her! I wish anything would please 
her!’ was his rejoinder, and he got up and began to 
walk up and down the room. Presently he came and 
threw himself down in a chair in front of me, and 
said, ‘Mr. Mertoun, I judge from your face that more 
than one man has told you what he wouldn’t tell any 
one else, and I’m going to now. The worst thing I 
ever did in my life was marrying that girl. I wish to 
God I hadn’t; but it’s too late for wishing now. I 
didn’t know what I was doing. I judged her by the 
other women I’d known, and I thought that kindness 
and petting, and giying her finer things than any one 
else had would make her happy. I never really cared 
for any woman but one before. And I did love her, 
I was young then. I toiled night and day to get money 
enough to marry her. I did the work of two men. 
And just as I thought I saw everything clear before 
me, she jilted me. Married another man. That was 
the end of the good in me. I’ve been bad enough 
since then, but not so much worse than other men are, 
only I took no pains to hide it. And I’ve been a pros- 
perous man; that is, I got whatever I wanted. I 
wanted Helen, and I’ve got her,—and I wish I’d never 
seen her face. If Iweren’t a coward I’d kill mysolf 
and let her go. Ilove that girl with all the strength 
that’sin me. And listen to this: I woke up one night 
and heard her praying that she might die, or if God 
wouldn’t let her die, that he would take her away 
from me, where I should never see her, never look at 
her, never touch her again. My God, I’ve got my pun- 
ishment. Think of a man’s hearing that from the lips 
of a woman he’s mad for! And I deserve it—that’s 
the worst of it. She told me before I married her that 
she loved another man. She begged me not to marry 
her. And brute beast that I was—I wouldnt listen 
to her. Eeabetter have cut her throat. It would have 
been more merciful.’ 

“T interrupted him. ‘For God’s sake, te!l me,’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘how could you force Helen into marrying 
you against her will? 

“Td tell you, only I’ve sworn not to, and Helen 
has sworn, too. The Devil had the making of that 
oath, I reckon,’ he answered, with a short, fierce 
laugh. ‘I wish she’d curse me. Her gentle, stony 
ways are harder to bear. I see she tries not to hate 
me. She fights against it, but it’s stronger than she 
is. And the more she hates me, the more I love her. 
I'd give every drop of blood in my body to see her 
look at me and smile. But there’s only one thing I 
can do to make her smile, and that is to do away with 
myself. Good night. There’s nothing you can say. 
I’ve told you for the sake of speaking out what’s in- 
side of me. If ever Ido blow my brains out, there'll 
be one person who’ll know the reason why.’ And he 
caught up his hat.and left the room before I had the 
opportuninty to answer a word, even if I had known 
what to say to him. 

“He went to New York the next day, where he re- 
mained some weeks. He did not once in that time 
come to visit Helen, though he was but a few hours 
distant, neither did he write to her. But scarcely @ 

day passed without bringing to her something from 
him, the rarest flowers, the newest books, the cost- 
liest engravings, everything that could be thought of 
to please her. Mrs. Eyre would show them to me 
when I went there, but Helen never mentioned them 
nor their giver. The life seemed dead within her. I 
could not see that she felt grateful even for the ab- 
sence which I knew cost her husband so dear. My 
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prejudices against Mr. Alton began to lessen. Surely 
there was something better in the man than I had be- 
jieved. Inexcusable as had been his conduct to Helen, 
i tegan to hope that since the bond that united them 
‘was inseparable, she might finally bring herself to en- 
‘dure it peacefully, to find in the wealth of affection 
lavished upon her by her husband some compensation 
for the love she had lost, and in the elevating and 
purifying effect of her influence upon him, to see that 
she wes still doing God’s work in the world. 

“Thad occasion at this time to go to New York. As 
I was walking up Broadway one rainy afternoon, a 
pbrougham drew np at my side and Mr. Alton sprang 
out, saying that it was no day for me to be walking, 
and that he would take me wherever I wanted to go, 
I explained that I had done my day’s work and was 
on the way to my hotel. He said he would carry me 
there, but asked if I would not first go with him to see 
his house, which was nearly ready. I consented, and 
we drove up town. I had heard of the habitual luxury 
of Mr. Alton’s surroundings, but I was not prepared 
for the taste that had regulated the magnificence of 
Helen’s future home. I found that he had cross- 
questioned Mrs. Eyre as to all Helen’s preferences, and 
everything had been chosen in conformity with them. 
He had even sent abroad for the best copies of the 
pictures she had most admired there, and had filled 
the conservatory which opened from her own room 
with her favorite flowers, and lined its walls with 
the delicate ferns she used to love so well. <A statue 
of Hope looking at a butterfly that had lighted on her 
‘arm, stood inaniche. It struck me withits hidden 
significanee. I gave a quick look at Mr. Alton. Had 
this shrewd, hard, worldly-wise man found in his 
newly aroused tenderness such refinement of fancy as 
this? He turned as he met my glance, and walking to 
the door of the conservatory stood looking out and 
away from me, and I saw that I was right. And again 
I hoped that Helen might learn to love him. 


(To be continued.) 








MODERN STATEMENTS OF THE 
TRINITY. 
BY EDWARD BEECHER, D. D. 


HE view of the Trinity which we have de- 
fended grew out of the Unitarian controversy in 
this country. This controversy, in its modern form, 
‘began in Italy, and spread to England, through Poland, 
and finally came to this country by a gradual infiltra- 
tion from England; and after Morse, Evarts, Worces- 
ter and others had defended Orthodoxy, came to its 
full development under Professor Stuart. His position 
in the discussion and defense of the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity is one of peculiar interest, aad he has exerted 
an influence on the thinking of evangelical divines in 
America that deserves more attention than it has yet 
received. 

In the year 1819 he published his celebrated letters to 
Dr. Channing. These were a reply to his elaborate ser- 
mon at Baltimore, in which he laid down and defended 
the principles of Unitarianism, and assailed those of 
the Orthodox. At this point the great Trinitarian 
controversy was first fully developed and came to its 
crisis. For though the works of Emlyn were republished 
in Boston as early as 1756, and though Samuel Clarke’s 
defence of Arianism was much read, and also the works 
of Priestley and Belsham, and occasional replies were 
made to them in this country, as for example, the de- 
fence of the supreme divinity of Christ against Emlyn, 
by Aaron Burr, President of New Jersey College, and 
pamphlets by Dr. Morse and Dr. Worcester, yet the full 
development of the Scriptural argument was not made 
until Professor Stuart, with his mature scholarship 
and perfect mastery of the principles of interpretation, 
entered the field. To his letters no formal and direct 
reply was ever made. Asa Scriptural argument they 
‘were final and conclusive. Their influence was not 
limited to Boston or New England; it pervaded the 
whole country; and he was exultingly hailed and hon- 
red as a great champion of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

What then was the grand peculiarity of his defense 
of the Trinity? It was this: that although the Nicene 
view of the doctrine is incorporated in all the creeds 
of Christendom, as we have before said, and was even 
contained in the Boston Confession of Faith, yet he 
entirely ignored it, and appealing solely to the Scrip- 
tures, made a statement of the doctrine in which the 
Eternal Generation of the Son, and the Procession of 
the Spirit, had no place whatever. 

This isa modern statement of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Itis found in no authorized standards, as is 
the Nicene Creed, of eternal generation and proeession, 
and yet to a great extent it superseded that creed. 
And it is quite remarkable that this omission of the 
Nicene basis seemed to give no offence and to cause no 
excitement. It was not until Professor Stuart directly 
assailed the doctrine of eternal generation, in a series 
of letters to Dr. Miller, as an unworthy and injurious 
‘view of God, that any protest was made. To. these 
letters Dr. Miller made an earnest and spirited reply, 
in defense of the Nicene view, and with this the debate 
‘was closed. 

But this did not arrest the influence of Prof. Stuart’s 
views. The students for the ministry in New England 
and, extensively, in other parts of the United States 
‘were not taught the Nicene view, and were educated 
in the Scriptural views propounded and defended by 

Prof. Stuart and others in sympathy with him. To 





such an extent was this true that, extensively, a knowl- 
edge of the Nicene view and its history faded away 
and disappeared. When Dr. Bushnell in his Connecti- 
cut Trinitarian controversy, finally fell back on the 
Nicene view, he discovered this to be true.of himself; 
and in the light of his new knowledge, he came to re- 
gard and ts designate the New England or American 
view as a mere provincialism. Dr. Shedd probably 
takes the same view of it, for he makes the Nicene 
view the great basis of Christianity, and passes over 
our great American controversy and defense of the 
Trinity without even a passing allusion, though he no- 
tices the discussions that have occurred in England 
and on the Continent, even to a late date. 

Weare led by this view of the course of events to 
ask with interest what is the peculiarity of Prof. 
Stuart’s statement of the doctrine, and was it entirely 
satisfactory? To this we reply: its peculiarity lies in 
his views of personality in the Trinity, and these did 
not give entire satisfaction, and led to other state- 
ments. His main anxiety was to save the unity, and 
to effect this he seriously modified the idea of person- 
ality. He insisted on the unity of God, as something 
not mysterious, but well known and undeniable, and 
modified the persons, that they might not be inconsis- 
tent with it. He denied personality in the full and 
common import of that term. He regretted that the 
term persons was ever introduced. In place of it he 
preferred the term distinctions. He says that God is 
one in essence and attributes, and yet that in him are 
three distinctions, such as to authorize the use of the 
personal pronouns, and to justify the statements of the 
Bible, as to the supreme divinity and worship of 
Christ. After this, in his argument he uses the lan- 
guage of personality to the full, and makes out a tri- 
umphant defense of the supreme divinity of Christ. 

When these views were promulgated, there were 
some who feared their final issue. Among these were 
Dr. Taylor of New Haven, and Dr. Lyman Beecher. 
Dr. Taylor in the Christian Spectator, said, that if God 
was one in essence and attributes, and if what are 
called persons are not real persons, but only distinc- 
tions, there was no room for a real Trinity. He anf 
also Dr. Beecher took the ground that the personality 
revealed was real personality, and that the language 
of Scripture had uo meaning if it did not mean that. 
Dr. Beecher was w701.t to say that in the personality 
there was no mystery ; that three divine persons could 
not be more clearly revealed; that the mystery was 
in the unity. How the three divine persons could be 
one God, was not so clearly revealed, and yet in some 
mysterious manner fully known to God alone, it was 
undeniably true. 

Sabellius of old held that the three persons were 
only one and the same God, acting in three different 
characters and relations. It was feared that Professer 
Stuart’s views would drift into the same final result 
from his intense and exclusive stat ement of the unity 
of God. And the drift of hisown mind may be infer- 
red from the fact that he translated Schliermacher’s 
Treatise on Sabellius for the Biblical Repository, (first 
Series, Vol. V.) The object of Schliermacher in this 
—— is to restate and vindicate the views of Sabel- 
ius. 

From these statements it is obvious that Prof. Stuart 
lost a clearidea of the persons, as really as the Nicene 
Fathers, though not in the same way. He denied full, 
real and intelligible personality as it is revealed in the 
Scriptures, and in place of it gave us three distinctions 
in the Godhead, of which we can form no definite con- 
ception. Yet he and the Nicene fathers also do in fact, 
when they speak of Christ and of the Holy Spirit, use 
the language of real personality. All the power of 
the doctrine of the Trinity in their hands is derived 
from this use of the language of real personality after 
they have in theory denied it. 

What, then, is the great thing to be done? Itis so to 
state the doctrine of the Trinity that it shall be in har- 
mony with the personal language of the Scriptures on 
which its whole power depends, and not to permit un- 
founded assumptions as to the unity to destroy its 
meaning and power. 

We have shown that it is expressly and repeatedly 
stated in the Bible that the Trinity was disclosed for 
moral ends, and that its power to gain these ends de- 
pends upon the reality of the divine persons and their 
actions and sacrifices in behalf of fallen man. 

It is time, then, that the character of God and the 
persons of the Trinity should be so stated as to gain 
these ends. 

Dr. Shedd, who has made the first and greatest 
effort to expound and defend the Nicene view of the 
Trinity, concedes most emphatically that, according to 
it, we can form no idea what the divine persons are, 
and that there is no analogy or similitude by which 
we can illustrate them. Is it not time to present an 
idea of the divine persons that can be understood and 
illustrated? This can be done if we will concede that 
the language of the Bible means exactly what it seems 
to mean, and that the personal language, which all are 
obliged to use in order to give any power to their pre- 
sentation of the doctrine, means what it seems to 
mean, and not something of which no man can ferm 
any conception. 


Indeed the whole matter is in a nutshell. The lan- 


guage of Scmpture undeniably teaches that there are 


three divine persons. It is not possible to teach per- 


sonality more clearly and fully than it is taught in the 
Scriptures. This language is adapted to teach person- 
ality, and nothing else, If it does not teach that, it has 
no meaning and teaches nothing. If it teaches that, 
then it is adapted to gain the great ends for which the 





Trinity was revealed, and no man hasa right so to state 
the unity of God as to exclude this sense. No man can 
give any good reason for saying that God, as one di- 
vine being, cannot exist in three persons, and if the 
Scriptures assert it, it ought to be believed and taught. 





CO-OPERATIVE HOMES.—No. 1. 
BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


7 E have given this name, as the best we can 

) select, to one or two papers which will attempt 
to describe some of the steps of progress which have 
thus far been made in an improvement which we be- 
lieve essential, and some of the principles on which 
they depend. The dangers, not to say the inconven- 
iences, of life in large cities, have by this time arrested 
the attention even of the most careless. The question, 
“How will you govern a large city?’ hard enough 
when that city is London er Pekin, is harder yet when 
universal suffrage is at the bottom of the govern- 
ment. The mere foundation-question, “ How will you 
live in a large city?” becomes of critical importance 
when, in acity like New York, every mother of intel- 
ligence believes that she must carry her children 
away for the summer, if they are to live through the 
first five years of life,—or when in a city as small as 
Boston, washed by the salt water on three sides, you 
have, in a hot summer, a death-rate of children under 
five, as high as a thousand in a hundred days. If the 
reader will bear in mind that in a large tenement 
house in New York the annual mortality has been one 
in eleven—ifhe will then ask himself what it would be 
to him to have one in eleven of the persons nearest 
him in business, in residence, or in church, die in a 
year’s time, he will perhaps make clear that tenement 
houses, eight stories high, twenty-two feet wide, and 
one hundred and twenty feet deep, are not the best 
possible residences in which either to bring up the 
young, or to house the men and women on whose 
shoulders is the work of the world. 

Yet there isan evident tendency of trade and man- 
ufactures to the centralized work in cities, a tendency 
so distinct that it would be idle to fight against it. 
The distinct solution of the problem of health, educa- 
tion and life of the great middle class or laboring class, 
which is, fortunately, all but the whole of America, 
is found not in inviting everybody to go the prairies, 
“to grow up with anew place,’’ but in such organiza- 
tion of the homes around cities, that men can live in 
the country, sleep in the country, educate their chil- 
dren in the country, while they do their work in the 
concentrated work-shops within the limits of large 
towns. 

This is so evident that constant attempts are made in 
this direction. Every traveler through New Jersey 
sees the lines of little wooden villages which line the 
railroads for forty miles from New York. West of 
Philadelphia the same phenomenon is beginning. On 
eight diverging lines of railways, villages of “ subur- 
bans’ have been growing up around Boston for many 
years. All of these instances are illustrations of what 
is attempted in the right direction. A vast deal mere 
is to be done, however, than has been done; and it 
requires a more intelligent combination than has been 
usual of the three sets of people concerned, namely, 
of the land-owner, the railroad proprietor and the 
settler, to make the exodus from the towns become a 
system. 

Let the reader consider how large a problem is in 
hand. Ultimate success, if one sought for an absolute 
ideal, would be such depletion of the tenement houses 
of New York or Boston, as to bring their rate of mor- 
tality down, say from one eleventh of their population 
to one forty-fifth. This is not to be done by any such 
make-shifts as providing a few cottages in the country 
for bank-tellers, and evening-paper editors, and dry- 
goods clerks. The system, for there must be a sys- 
tem,—must be such that every stevedore, lumper, or 
day-laborer of whatever name may avail himself of 
it, as well as the man who wears broadcloth on week 
days. Nor will it answer to make a plan which shall 
simply attract a few enterprising or perhaps romantic 
people, who like changes and are willing to take a 
good deal of hardship for the sake of change. It must 
be a plan which shall be large enough to attract every- 
body’s attention,—simple enough for everybody to 
understand,—cheap enough for everybody to profit 
by it pecuniarily,—and substantial enough to ensure 
permanency. Each of these requisites kas, in fact 
been secured, in one or another experiment. Each 
new experiment, which is prepared for with care and 
study, will secure more of them. And it only requires 
study ofthe experiments already made to avoid the 
blunders and the consequent misery which belong to 
the history of so many forlorn villages with romantic 
and high-sounding names, which stand as monuments 
of selfishnesss and folly around all our larger cities 
The failure of such enterprises no more shows that 
people are not to live in open-air houses, half an hour 
from their workshops,—than do the ruins of little 
flannel factories all over New England show that it 
was never meant that New England should undertake 
the manufacture of cloth. Because one man fails when 
he does a thing wrong, there is no reason why another 
man should not succeed who does a thing right. 

Let us aim high. What is the ideal condition of 
home life, for werking men, so far as our civilization 
has seen or attained? It involves a separate house, 
owned by the tenant, with windows on each side, 
ready ventilation, and a patch of land large enough 
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for the ornament at least of the home, perhaps for the 
occupation of the children. It would be foolish to 
attempt anything better than this, and this is at every 
man’s command, if he does not drink or steal, in a 
hundred successful towns in Northern America, such, 
for instance, as Worcester, Massachusetts, or Syra- 
cuse, New York. We name these two places, only by 
‘way of convenient illustration. Of most of our large 
successful towns, which are not too large, the same 
thing may be said. That is,a young man, wishing to 
be married, may buy for himself and his wife a separ- 
ate house, with a quarter acre of land, and may pay 
enough down to secure a deed, with very moderate 
interest payments in the future. Nothing more than 
this need be asked. The man and the woman have all 
the advantages, priceless, even if indefinable, which 
belong to the possession of LAND,—Real estate indeed, 
as the law wisely proclaims it,—the only estate except 
character which is Real. For their children there is 
dirt to dig in; for hot days there is a shadow some- 
where and a draught somewhere; for all days there 
is ventilation; for coel days there is the sun; and for 
a rainy day there is home, which, if one be prudent, is 
inalienable. On 

Now, how is the laboring man to have this treasure 
within forty minutes of his work-shop in the city of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, or Chicago? That is 
our problem? Be it observed, in beginning, that this 
problem is much nearer solution in practical England 
than itis here. And to the solution which has been 
reached there we owe no little of the manifest and 
most gratifying improvement in the condition of the 
English workingman in the last quarter-century. 

He is to have it, not by going out on his owncharges, 
alone, to find a quarter or half-acre lot, and build him- 
self a house somewhere within the necessary distance? 
of his work-shop. In the first place, all the fit sites 
for such an enterprise have been secured long ago. In 
the second place, he has no time for any such under- 
taking, nor does he know enough, nor can he learn 
enough. Somebody who has time and knowledge, and 
wants to make a fair profit, and not more than a fair 
profit, can, and one day will, do this thing all at once; 
not for one workingman, but for two hundred and 
fifty families of workingmen. It will be made easier 
for the man tired of his tenement to move to his 
newly-appointed home on the selected 1st of May than 
it is now for him to move from one barrack to another. 
He will pay down his two or three hundred dollars, 
and his possession will begin. 

Why should it not be as easy for a man to buy a 
farm of half an acre within fifteen miles of New York 
as it is now fer him to buy a farm of twenty acres in 
Iowa? The railroad companies have made the last 
thing the easiest in the world. They have now only 
to turn their attention to the first. Nor let aay one 
say again that it isa pity that New York isso unfor- 
tunately situated for such enterprises. Mr. Stewart is 
showing us what can be done at Hempstead. Mr. 
Olmstead has shown us in an admirable report what 
can be done at Staten Island. Now, if you will draw 
a meridian through the old village of Hempstead, it 
will cut off more than 160,000 acres of Long Island at 
the New York end of that principality. Say nothing 
of the Jersey shore; say nothing of Westchester 
county; say nothing of Staten Island,—and here is 
room enough for at least 100,000 homesteads for labor- 
ing men, within as easy range eventually as Mr. Stew- 
art’s will be. 





RE-BUILDING CHICAGO. 


CHIcaao, July 24, 1872. 


HE mournful interest which attended, last 
winter, an inspection of the “ Burnt District,” 
has given way to an attraction far more pleasant, and 
searcely less profound. The charm of intense and 
cheerful activity now pervades the scene. The amount 
of building now going on is amazing. More than five 
miles of store-fronts are rising together from the ruins 
of old Chicago, tu give fair promise of the new Chi- 
cago that grows speedily to be an accomplished fact. 
Fourteen new hotels are under way, and many large 
and handsome buildings are well advanced towards 
completion. As a general rule, the new buildings 
erecting for business purposesare both substantial and 
tasteful. Isee many iron pillars, but few iron fronts 
Meanwhile the business of the city is accommodated 
temporarily in all sorts of ways. On some streets, 
whole blocks of dwellings have been converted into 
stores and offices. A fewof the new buildings in the 
burnt district have been occupied; but a good many 
stand complete and empty, placarded, “To Let.’ 
Those speculators who rushed in last fall and put up 
new blocks at any cost, expecting to rent them at 
enormous figures as soonas they were completed, seem 
to have been disappointed. Their mistake is plain 
enough now. Business cannot return to its old haunts 
until they are accessible. The stores first finished 
stand in the midst of acres of rubbish, bricks, mortar, 
‘stone and lumber, which encumber the streets, oblit- 
erate the sidewalks, and render all travel a slow and 
dusty pilgrimage. This is unfavorable to all trade, 
and fatal to the retail trade; and hence these locations 
are not at present desirable, particularly in view of 
the fact that the rents charged are foolishly high. So 
the merchants wait for landlords to grow meeker, and 
streets cleaner, and for the currents of business to re- 
turn into their old channels. 
But will these currents ever return? This important 
question may be confidently answered in the affirma- 





tive, on several grounds, which are interesting and in- 
sh uctive enough to merit a brief mention. 

Immediately after the great fire of last October, pow- 
erfail intrigues were set on foot to change if possible 
the city’s center of business. But these movements 
counteracted one another, and thus defeated any 
prospect of a radical change. The Board of Trade 
determined to re-build on its old site; and its magnifi- 
cent edifice, a duplicate of the one destroyed (only in 
darker stone) is already nearly finished. Other large 
commercial institutions followed suit; and so the ques- 
tion as to financial headquarters was settled. 

The business part of the city was perhaps as well lo- 
cated as it could have been. The deficiency was notin 
its position, but in the shabbiness and dangerous com- 
bustibility of a quarter of the city immediately ad- 
joining. That has been cleaned out entirely by the 
fire and is to be rebuilt with substantial stores. A 
part of the district formerly devoted to residences, 
and devastated by the fire, will also be oceupied for 
commercial purposes. 

Field, Leiter & Co., the heaviest Chicago house in for- 
eign and domestic dry goods, will occupy, as soon as it 
is finished, a magnificent building in the heart of the 
burnt district, but outside of the old business district, 
and where the shanties used to be. It is believed that 
Farwell, their great competitor, will go into the same 


‘neighborhood; and if so, the fashionable trade, large 


and small, will follow. 

As a general rule, the Chicago merchants are prepar- 
ing to occupy larger room than formerly. The busi- 
ness district, as now planned, will occupy all the old 
ground, and nearly twice as much more. A large in- 
crease of trade is expected, but doubtless the whole of 
this large space will not be filled, though many new 
houses are commencing business. There will be gaps 
in the commercial streets for a while; but this will be 
areal advantage to the city, in giving it a chance to 
grow without whimsical changes of plan. Practically, 
commercial Chicago has staked out its limits for the 
next ten years, and domestic Chicago can sit down in 
quiet and peace, without fear of being immediately 
elbowed by trade out of its cozy homes. 

Money has been plenty here ever since the fire. That 
was not only a loud call upon the generosity of the 
world, but a huge advertisement to capital. A vast 
amount of capital has come hither to partake in the 


profits of the new era. I am told that $80,000,000 of f 


money to be expended in buildings, now lies in the 
Chicago banks. The population of the city is larger 
thanit was ayear ago; and the “ back-country,” upon 
which the wealth of the country surely rests, is ‘“‘ there 
yet,’”’ richer and more productive than ever. 

The truth is, there never before was a great disaster, 
so large a proportion of the effects of which were dis- 
tributed upon others than the apparent immediate 
sufferers. The large losses of insurance companies, 
and of other institutions and private capitalists hold- 
ing Chicago mortgages, have sensibly mitigated the in- 
jury done to this city; and the tremendous energy of 
her own citizens in repairing and maintaining all the 
machinery of a vast trade with the interior, is doing 
the rest. If St. Louis had any opportunity to snatch 
the laurels from Chicago, it is gone now. 

The wisdom, skill and integrity with which the Chi- 
cago Relief Committee administered its great organ- 
ized charity, has been commented upon in your col- 
umns already. Their operations were so beautifully 
adapted to the end in view that they succeeded in pre- 
venting starvation, pestilence and distress, and yet 
they created no paupers. I have been looking for the 
temporary houses and barracks of which so much was 
said in the papers. They are gone—at least as a prom- 
inent feature of the present appearance of the city. 
On the first of May, everybody was set to swim for 


himself, and the Committee had still a million dollars 4 


or so, to be employed in loans of tools, etc., to respec- 
table mechanics and small tradesmen—and finally to 
be turned over to the ordinary works and channels of 
charity. R. W. R. 





INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL LIFE 
OF ANCIENT AMERICA, 
BY JAMES RICHARDSON, 


HE rude soldiery that overturned th2 native 

civilization of Mexico and Central America paid 
little attention to the ethnology of the countries they 
ravished. They cared more for gold than for the men 
that mined it; and more for gold in the portable shape 
of coin than in forms of the most elaborate workman- 
ship. Everything went to the crucible, save a few 
chance pieces that escaped to command the admiration 
of the best European judges oi art. The noblest mon- 
uments of their architecture were pulled down to 
build cathedrals. Their sculpture stood for idolatry, 
and was ruthlessly destroyed. Their literary treasure; 
fared no better. As the Caliph Omar treated the li- 
braries of Alexandria, so Zumarraga, the first Arch- 
bishop of Mexico, served the libraries of that uahappy 
city. They were “ devils’ work,” he said, and heaped 
up a “small mountain ” of their precious volume; to 
make a grand bonfire in the public square. Landa, 
the first Bishop of Yucatan, described the books of the 
people of that region, and the fate they met.. “ The 
Mayas,” he wrote, ‘made use of certain characters, or 
letters, by which they wrote in their books the az- 
count of their ancient doings and their sciences; and 
with these and figures they understood those things. 
They made them to be understood, and taught them. 
We found a great number of books of these letters; 





and that they should not have anything that had the 
superstition and the falsity of the devilin them, we 
burnt them all, at which they were surprised indeed, 
and much afflicted.’”’” The good Las Casas also told 
how their bcoks were written and what they con- 
tained. In all the commonwealths of the South, and 
all the kingdoms of New Spaih, the historians ranked 
among the chief of public servants; ‘and they had 
books which were composed with such ingenuity and 
art that our characters were really of no great assist- 
ance tothem. Our priests have seen those books, and 
I myself have seen them likewise, though many were 
burned at the instigation of the monks, who were 
afraid they might impede the work of conversion."’ 

With all his mistaken zeal, Landa did better than 
Zumarraga in Mexico, or Las Casas in Guatemala. He 
preserved a copy of the Maya alphabet, and made a 
grammar of their language. These have furnished a 
key, at least, to some of the inscriptions on the ruins 
of Yucatan, and to the few books that here and there 
escaped the fury of the monks. What secrets of 
history are to be disclosed by them, it is useless to 
conjecture. 

As things stand, the history of American civiliza- 
tions is hopelessly snarled. Different kingdoms are 
said to have risen to supremacy at different times and 
in different places; but their relations in time and 
their relations to each other—much more their origin 
and order of development—are beyond comprehen- 
sion. At least two distinct types of native character 
existed at the time of the Spanish conquest—types3 
that point to different centers of development, if not 
to difference of race. The more refined, and, it is 
supposed, more ancient race, are known as Toltecs. 
The ruder, less imaginative and more cruel race are 
called Nahuatlecs, the dominant braneh of which at 
the time of the conquest were Aztecs. The Cholulans 
of the north and the Mayas and Quiches of the south 
were Toltecs. These two types are still to be distin- 
guished, interspersed yet unmixed, throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, much as they were 
when our knowledge of them began. The first allies 
of Cortez, the independent Tlascalans, were called 
Chichemecs, whom some consider to have been a rem- 
uant of the first inhabitants of Mexico, dispossessed by 
the Toltecs: ethers as an early branch of the Nahuat- 
lecs, speaking an Aztec dialect. 

As tradition runs, the Toltecs were the first to de- 
velop or introduce civilization. They began the culti- 
vation of maize and cotton, and were the first to build 
cities, construct roads, and erect monuments. They 
excelled in architecture, and cultivated literature. 
They developed the useful arts, cast metals, burnt pot- 
tery, wove cloth, cut and polished precious stones. 
Their literature embraced poetry, history, music, med- 
icine, philosophy and science. Their astronomy, as 
shown in their division of the year, and their interca- 
lation of leap years, was not surpassed by that of 
Europe at that time. Their religion was. humane. 
Their political and social organization ‘led Humboldt 
to believe that they were a people who had endured 
great vicissitudes in their social state. Their temples 
were placed.on the summits of flat-topped pyramids 
which they built in great numbers. That of Cholula 
covers an area oi forty-eight acres—tie greatest of 
the Egyptian pyramids covering less than fourteen 
acres. 

The Aztecs, as already noticed, were of a sterner 
cast. Chevalier observes that the difference between 
these two Mexican races was the same as that between 
the rude Romans of the early days of the republic, 
and the Greeks of the epoch that preceded Pericles. 
The Aztecs adopted the culture of the Toltecs, and 
their institutions, modifying them and placing them 
in juxtaposition with others more in conformity with 
their own temper. ‘‘Hence,’’ says Chevalier, ‘the 
strange and shocking anomalies in Mexican civiliza- 
tion, as it presented itself to Cortez—anomalies that 
would ke declared incredible were it not that in the 
matter of contradictions the mind and heart of man 
are capable of anything: an indescribable mixture of 
gentleness and barbarity, mercy coupled with hideous 
and terrible customs—human sacrifices and cannibal 
feasts associated with the culture of flowers and cere- 
monies replete with nobleness and elegance.”’ 

Bearing in mind the fact that state religions are in- 
evitably conservators of barbarism, which the people 
soon outgrow; the fact that even the Christianity of 
that day was not free from the shedding of blood, the 
burning of heretics and witches and stubborn pagans 
—we will not misjudge the civilization of Mexico by 
the barbarities of her priests. A nation’s literature 
and laws and social maxims are trustier guides to an 
understanding of the character of the people. 

The government of the Aztecs was an absolute mon- 
archy, tempered by the privileges and powers of the 
aristocracy. Their political organization was mainly 
military and theocratic. Rulers were chosen for their 
ability, and even the higher orders were accessible to 
merit without distinction of birth. The administra- 
tion of the government and the coilection of revenues 
were exact and rigorous. The laws were regularly 
promulgated, and there were tribunals charged to 
apply them. The lower grade of judges were elected, 
the higher appomted by the king. The penal code 
was of Draconian severity. The death penalty was 
common: murder, adultery, certain thefts, the re- 
movirg of landmarks, were so rewarded, and even 
drunkenness and dissipation of patrimony by young 
men of rank. The destruction of timber was pre- 
vented by severe regulations—the use of forests in 
tempering the climate and insuring the water-supply 
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ing fully recognized. This-was beyond the wisdom 
of the Spaniards, who straightway set to work to con- 
yert the country into a treeless waste, aS barren as 
they bad made the plains of their own land, and with 
alike effect upon the climate. Slavery existed, but all 
men were born free. Parents could not sell their chil- 
aren. Captives, certain criminals, debtors to the State, 
were enslaved, and such as bartered their freedom 
voluntarily. The laws protected the slaves and stipu- 
Jated for their rights; and, as in the East, they were 
treated as members of the master’s family. The Az- 
tecs were fierce soldiers, yet they carried on war in the 
chivalrous style of the medieval knights, or the Japan- 
ese of to-day. During an obstinate investment of 
Mascala, the Aztecs supplied the besieged with cotton, 
galt, cocoa, and all other necessaries which the country 
of the Tlascalans did not furnish—the convoys passing 
jn with courteous messages. The nature of the social 
jntercourse of the common people is well shown in 
their moral poems—a few of which have been pre- 
served. A sentence here and there from one—a some- 
what voluminous code of etiquette and morals for the 
sons of tradesmen, artizans, and others of like social 
grade—will give some idea of its scope and char- 
acter. 

, The boy is first enjoined to piety and a strict obser- 
vance of the rites of his religion. Then the father 
says: 

“Honor and salute old men. Console the poor 
and the afflicted by thy words and thy good works. 
Revere, love and serve thy father and mother. Love 
and honor all the world and thou wilt live in peace. 
Mock not the old, the infirm, the maimed, or the sin- 
ner; be not haughty toward them; do not hate them, 
put humble thyself before the Lord and tremble lest 
thou be as unfortunate as they. Be upright, polite, 
and cause pain to no one. Injure no one. eddle not 
with affairs in which thou art not concerned. Be mod- 
est in thy discourse. Keep silence when it is not thy 
turn to speak. Refrain from carrying tales, or repeat- 
ing jests. Be not a —— on the pavements, haunt 
not the streets, lose not chy time in the markets or the 
baths. Be not affected or too studied in thy dress, for 
it is the mark of alittle mind. Be modest. Be notin 
a hurry in eating and drinking. Trust thyself entirely 
to the Lord; it is from him that good will come to thee, 
and thou knowest not when thou mayest die. Be 
neither a gambler nor a thief. Take always the good 
_ Sow and thou shalt reap. If thou desirest to 

ive tranquilly keep clear of evil speaking. Live 
chastely, for we exist not twice in the world. Life 
is short and difficult, and everything has an end.”’ 

The mother’s counsel to her daughter shows an equal 
sense of the responsibilities of life. ‘There is noliving 
in this world,” she says, ‘‘ without pain and labor; our 
strength exhausts itself; we must, therefore, serve God 
that he may aid us, sustain us, and grant us health; we 
must be active and careful that we may obtain what is 
necessary.”’ 

In this book, as in the last, the translators have sub- 
stituted our familiar name of the Deity for the name 
of the Mexican’s god; the moral of the mother’s. advice 
remains unchanged. 


“My beloved daughter, shun idleness and negligence; 
be neat and industrious. Take pains with thine apart- 
ment; let order reign there—that everything be in its 
place. Thus thou wilt learn to do thy duty when thou 
artmarried. Respect modesty. Be polite and speak 
——. When a question is asked thee let thy answer 
be short and clear. Be thou sitting or standing, walk- 
ing or working, let thy thoughts and actions be always 
praiseworthy. Fulfill thy duty so as to obey God and 
thy parents. Allow not thyself to be called twice. Lis- 
ten attentively to the order that is given thee. If thou 
canst not do what is commanded thee consistently 
with honor, excuse thyself civilly; but lie not and de- 
ceive no one, for God seeth thee. Becharitable. Have 
hatred and contempt for noone. Shunavarice. Take 
nothing in bad part, and be not jealous of what the 

ood God granteth to others. Do no wrong to another. 
Shun the society of liars, idlers, gossips and women of 
bad manners; they will ruin thee. Go not abroad to 
divert thyself. Lose not thy time in the market, in 
the squares and public baths. If thy parents choose 
thee a husband, thou must love him, obey him, do with 
pleasure what he tells thee. Turn not away the head 
when he speaks to thee; and if he says to thee any- 
‘thing disagreeable, endeavor to get over thy vexation. 
Address him not in offensive terms before others, for 
itis thou that wilt bear the shame and contempt. If 
he live on thy property despise him not for that. 
Should he not conduct himself properly give him ad- 
Vice as to his manner of behavior, and bid him take 
care of his household. Tell him quietly what thou 
thinkest the proper course. Be not prodigal of thy 
prosperity... Aid thy husband in his labor. By so do- 
ug thou wilt not want necessaries, and thou wilt pro- 
vide for the education of thy children.” 


These fragmentary sentences are sect down here, not 
for the advice they give—though they are not to be 
despised for that—but for the suggestions they afford 
of the every-day life of the common people of that race 
and region. A barbarous people could not speak thus 
of social courtesies, moral duties, public baths, and 
Women’s rights! 

All this, however, is Mexican common-place, A 
higher level of thought is found in their odes, some 
fragments of which have been preserved in the Span- 
ish translations of Ixtlixochitl, made soon after the 
conquest. On the arrival of the Spaniard the Mexican 
€mpire was a confederacy of three kingdoms of kin- 
dred tribes: the dominant Aztecs, whose capital, 

Tenochtitlan, was called by the Spaniards Mexico, 
after the native god of war; the Alchohuans, whose 
capital was Tezcuco, a city about half the size of Mex- 
ico; and the small kingdom of Tlacopan. Tezcuco 
Was distinguished for its superior culture, evidence of 
which we have in an ode by its poet-king Nezahual- 
Coyatl, who flourished about a century before the arri- 
Val of the Spaniards. It reads like a quaint echo of 
the “Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” of another royal 
‘singer. A few lines will show its quality : 





“The transitory pomps of this life are like the green 
——— though they arrive at an advanced age, 
end by being consumed in the fire. The hatchet hews 
them down, the hurricane uproots them: old age and 
decrepitude bow us down and sadden us. All things 
on earth are destined to perish. In the height ofsplen- 
dor, in the intoxication of joy, an unpitying weakness 
seizes on them, and they fall to the dust... . . What 
was yesterday is to-day no longer; and of what exists 
to-day, who can say how much will remain to-mor- 
row? ... . The corruptions of the tombs are bodies 
once animated by the living souls of mighty men, who 
sat on thrones, presided over assemblies, led armies to 
victory, subjugated empires, decreed to themselves 
the homage and adoration of men, puffed themselves 
up with vain pride, and gorged themselves with do- 
minion. But all these glories are dissipated like the 
threatening smoke from the mouth of Popocatapetl, 
and what remains of all those pompous existences 1s 
reduced to the coarse skin on which the chronicler in- 
scribes a few lines.” 

Then the poet reverts to the famous kings of the an- 
cient Toltecs, to the mighty rulers among his own ac- 
eestors and declares that if asked to point out the 
sacred ashes of each—even those of his royal father—he 
would be compelled to say, ‘I know nought, I know 
nought! for the earliest and the latest are mingled and 
confounded in the bosom of the earth. As itis with 
them, so it will be one day with ourselves and all that 
come after us.” Is thatthe end? No. He looks be- 
yond, ending his ode in a more hopeful strain, and 
with a bold figure which our ignorance of his religion 
permits us only to guess at: 

“But let us, noble chiefs,” he says, “and you also, 
faithful friends and loyal subjects, stand full of cour- 
age and confidence. Let us — to Heaven where 
all is eternal, and where everything defies corruption. 
The tomb with its horrors is the cradle of the sun, and 
the gloomy shades of death are dazzling lights frona 
the starry spaces!” 
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Lectures on Preaching. 
BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
X. 
LOVE, THE. CENTRAL ELEMENT OF 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


KNOW of no single passage of Scripture that 

gives, with so much detail, the Apostle’s idea of 
the ends and instrumentalities of the Christian minis- 
ter, as that contained in the fourth chapter of Ephe- 
sians, a few verses of which I will read to you, because 
there is one sentence there that ‘vill contain the 
thought of to-day. “And he gave some, apostles; 
and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ: till we all come in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ: that we henceforth be no more 
children, tossed to and fro, and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and 
cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to de- 
ceive; but speaking the truth in love, may grow up 
into him in all things, which is the head, even Christ: 
from whom the whole body fitly joined together and 


compacted by that which every joint supplieth, ac- . 


cording to the effectual working in the measure of 
every part, maketh increase of the body unto the edi- 
fying of itself in love.” 

{ purpose, this afternoon, to speak to you on the 
love-principle as the central power in the work of a 
Christian minister. ‘Speaking the truth in love’’ is 
the expression, and it is stil stronger in the original 
than in our version, because we have no word signify- 
ing ‘‘to truth.’’ We say ‘‘to speak the truth.” Lit- 
erally, it is truthing it in love. No one, it seems to me, 
can bave read attentively the teachings of the Apos- 
tle, and entered into the spirit in which he worked, 
without having seen under all his feelings and ex- 
periences the influence of this immense love-principle. 
In himit took on a more enthusiastic form than it did 
in the Saviour. It was, as one might say, more a 
novelty with him. It was the eternal state of the 
Saviour, widely diffused and developed, and like a 
native atmosphere, such as envelops the whole earth. 
In the Apostle it seems more like an intense or concen- 
trated inspiration. It was news to him, indeed, and 
good news. It inspired evidently and vividly every 
part of his life. 

WHAT IS LOVE? 

I think it is extremely difficult to give any definition 
of it. We may point to some men and say they come 
nearer to it, as exemplars, than others. It is not so 
much a faculty, or power, as itis a certain condition of 
the whole spirit, made up of the contribution of seve- 
tal different elements of the mind, having relations to 
things superior and to things inferior. It is the reli- 
gious principle, which, when you have it as the ground 
and root of your ministry, includes, primarily, love to 
God. And by the term “God” we understand what- 
ever is conceived of as superhuman in excellence and 
in wisdom. God is infinite. No man can crystallize God. 
If he does, his God becomes an idol not bigger than 
the man. God is infinite and formless. When he is 
really thought of, it is by the contribution of syme of 
the highest and best of human qualities, out of Which 
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and over which something flames up before the imagi- - 
nation that is higher than the reach of human expe- 
rience. The germ may have been derived from ob- 
servation or experience, but we recompose these nobler 
attributes of the soul, clothe them with form, and eall 
that God,—knowing all the time that we cannot 
measure him, but that this process of thought and 
feeling reveals and inspires in us some sense of that 
quality which we mean when we speak of the Divine 
atiributes. But the true sense of God does not stop 
there. It includes the feeling of love toward this 
Divine being which is spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment, and the most glorious choral and symphony 
of which lies in the thirteenth chapter of Ist Corin- 
thians. Such a love embraces all that is human,—all 
creatures who have the power of being happy or miser- 
able, and it has a yearning sympathy and desire for 
their good. It includes, also, a nearness, a sweetness, 
and a desire toward men, not so much that they should 
love us, for that is confined more nearly to the re- 
ciprocating passions of men,—friendship, for instance, 
which is a specialty under this generic head, and is a 
part of it, though essentially it involves an element of 
self. Butthe charity, or love, of the New Testament is 
the going out of thought, of feeling, and of sympathy 
toward others, and toward whatever can receive 
benefit from us. It is the state of the Creator, and I 
suppose that it is the state of those most like him, who 
dwell close to him. It is the wish that whatever we 
are thinking of, or saying, or doing, may make some 
one better and happier. It is genial. It ought to be 
full of cheer, courage, hope, and it is full of bounty 
and blessings. It means happiness, and as happiness is 
greater in proportion as it rises from the lower range 
of susceptibilities to the higher moral qualities, those 
who desire to confer happiness intelligently will do so 
by making men capable of bemg happy, that is, by 
enriching and developing their higher nature. 


LOVE, THE CENTRAL POWER OF THE MINISTRY. 


You will find all the way through the letters of the 
Apostle Paul how much he relied upon the inspiration 
of love, how much it was the working power of his 
ministry. It seems that this is the distinctive quality 
that belongs to every Christian minister. It is the un- 
derlying force by which all his special faculties should 
be inspired. Where this exists in great power, it will 
give a peculiar color and quality to every attribute of 
the mind. Even the most formal acts of reasoning 
will have a certain glow imparted tothem. Thesharp- 
est discriminations made by conscience, the requisi- 
tions of the most fastidious taste, the impulses of fear, 
the stress of indignation and of anger itself, will all 
receive a tone and quality from love which will make 
them doubly powerful and doubly beneficent. I do 
not believe that any other temper than that leve will 
carry a minister through his whole work with so little 
wear and tear, with so much inward satisfaction. In- 
deed, it is the element by which he interprets at once 
God and man. It is only when we put ourselves, ac- 
cording to the measure of our power, into the same 
relations toward man that God sustains, that we are 
susceptible of intuitions of Divine mercy and pity, or 
can form any conception of how the amazing power of 
God may act beneficently, through the atmosphere of 
Divine love, towards things mean, selfish, and hateful. 
There is only one pass-key that will open every door, 
and that is the golden key of love. You can touch 
every side of the human heart and its every want, 
that is, if you can touch it at all; and if you have 
the power to bestow anything, love gives facility of 
access, the power of drawing near to men, the power 
of enriching thought, of weakening their hungry de- 
sires and appetites, the power to thaw out the winter 
of their souls and to prepare the soil for the seed and 
growth of the better life. 

A minister who has pure intellection only to offer to 

his people is like one who would in winter drag a plow 
over the frozen ground. He marks it, but he does not 
furrow it. He who has to make the seed of truth grow 
in living men into living forms must have power to 
‘bring summer to men’s hearts,—light and heat; and 
then culture, whether it be by the plow or the harrow, 
by the hoe or the spade, will do some good. It is this 
summer-power of love, first, middle, and last, that 
every teacher and Christian preacher ought to seek. 
It is this that you ought to seek in the closet, in medi- 
tation, and in intercourse one with another. You must 
have a heart so alive and full of genial, sympathizing 
love that you feel yourself related to everything on 
the globe that lives and has the power of enjoyment. 
How this noble conception has been felt by the old 
ministers of New England! No man can read the 
writings of Jonathan Edwards, of Hopkins, and others 
of that school, without seeing how they were filled 
with this sense of doing for others, and the desire to 
confer blessings upon universal sentient being. Their 
system was, in many respects, very imperfect; but, 
after all, the ideal was in their mind. They had atrue 
conception of the all-pervading power of love in the 
hearts of men, which ought to be the very center, out 
of which the whole ministry is to grow. 


LOVE, NOT MERE GOOD-NATURE. 
A great many persons, when you say such things as 
these, feel, at once, “That is my doctrine. I do not 
believe in these always dry, metaphysical men, arguing 
and arguing and arguing.’”’ Another man says, “That 
is my idea about it. Ido not like these men who are 
always combative. I like a mild, meek, and lowly 
man.” 
|. But Ido not mean any such thing as that. 
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mean these lazy, sunshiny, good-natured men, who 
have no particular opinions, and who would about as 
s00n have things go one way as another; who are 
without sharp and discriminating thought, have n® 
preferences, no indignation, no conscience, no fire. I 
do not believe in any such men. [I like to see a man 
who has got snap in every part of him; who knows 
how to think and to speak, and to put on the screw, if 
that is his particular mode of working. 

This sweet and beneficent heart-quality that I am 
speaking of is the atmosphere in which every other 
faculty works, and which is generic to them all. It is 
Christian sympathy, benevolence, and love. Do you 
not suppose that love has anger? There is no such 
anger as that which a mother’s love furnishes. Do 
‘you suppose that when she sees the child that is both 
herself and him whom she loves better than herself; 
the child in whom her hope is bound up; the child 
that is God’s glass through which she sees immortality ; 
the child that is more to her than her own life—doing 
a detestable meanness, that she is not angry and in- 
dignant, and that the child does not feel the smart of 
physical advice? Do you not suppose that the child 
knows what angor is? I tell you there is no such in- 
digration possible as the indignation that means 
rescue, help, hope, and betterment. You might as 
well say that asummer shower has no thunder, as to 
ray that love has no anger. It is full of it, or may be. 
Has love no specialty or discrimination in removing 
error—nor any continuing, intense regard for specific 
and exact truth? God has it, and wearelikehim. We 
are his children, and know it by that. Love is simply 
that which overhangs all these powers, which gives 
them quality and direction, and gives to us a larger 
power through these lower instruments. 

And so a man who is purely intellectual, without any 
special sympathy or love, cannot deal rightly in moral 
truth. He may in physical truth, because that is not 
at all a question of infiuence; but all moral truth— 
and with that you have mainly to deal—is truth that 
springs out of experience. Unless you have love, you 
cannot go right by pure intellect; while the intellect 
working in an atmosphere of love can rarely-go wrong 
in moral things. 

You cannot long go right where it is the sense of 
beauty alone that you are appealing to. He who 
preaches mainty to taste and the sense of the beauti- 
ful; he who sees God especially in forms and colors 
and sounds, and all the sweet elements of grace in the 
world, has one portion of the truth, but he is apt to 
run out, through feebleness, into sentimentality. He 
lacks that strength, that power, and that continuity 
which come from the real Divine love-temperament. 

LOVE OF THE WORK. 

Now it is to the use of this principle in a few direc- 
tions that I shall ask your attention this afternoon. 
First, for your own souls’ sake, you caunot afford to be 
ministers if your werk is not love-work, if it is a bur- 
den to you, if your parishes are t> you what a bound 
boy is to the farmer,—a nuisance, rather than a help, 
and, on general principles of humanity, to be got along 
with in the best possible way. If you are carrying 
on your work in that way, you have no business where 
you are. He who takes the wants of a community 
into his keeping, he who undertakes to teach the 
young, to comfort the old in the midst of their earthly 
sorrows, and to solve all those endless problems that 
are coming up day by day, must love his work and his 
people, and be conscious that his heart goes out to 
them and yearns for them, as, in the last days of win- 
ter, we yearn to hear the singing of the birds, and 
watch for the trees to put forth their odorous buds, 
and spread their fragrance through the air. How we 
do jong for spring and summer, and for their sweet- 
ness! The preacher ought to stand to his work all 
the time longing for the development of men as we 
do for flowers, and as the vintner does for the time of 
the grape. Wher you have this love, how patient it 
will make you, and how easy it will make the hard 
tasks of your ministry! How full of suggestion it 
will be! How it will bring sermons out of people, and 
how it will multiply the occasions of bounty! What 
a discernment of clear interpretation there is through 
the medium of sympathy and benevolence, and how 
it carries its own reward with it! 

Some men work from asense of duty,—and better 
that than nothing; others work from various motives; 
but the best motive of all is love of the work. Having 
that, you cannot help working. Why do birds sing? 
Because the song is in them, and if they did not let it 
forth, they would split; it must come out. It 1s the 
spontaneity and the urgency of this feeling in them 
that impels their utterance. Why should men work 
or visit, or preach? Because their hearts want some 
outlet, some vent, to give expression to the feeling of 
earnest sympathy that is in them. Where a man has 
thisstrong and large benevolence, he will always be 
busy, and pleasantly busy. 

THE HEALTHFULNESS OF BENEVOLENCE. 


And more than that, let me tell you, there 1s nothing 
that enables a man to last so long as the qualities 
which naturally are trained into this spirit of true, 
sympathetic beneficence. All the acerb feelings grind 
enamel off. All men who work under a sense of re- 
sponsibility, men who hear the crack of Conscience’s 
whip all the time, and all those who are inspired by 
the Protean forms of fear, easily wear out. The kindly 
feelings of man’s-nature have nourishment in them. 
They are notstimulantsalone. They carry nutriment, 
and a man who is working good-naturedly, with the 
sweetness of hope and with the facility of courage pil 





the time, can work .weeks and months without break- 
ing down; nay, he grows fat on work. I hold that 
there is nothing so whelesome or so medicinal as brain- 
work, rightly directed. While a man may exhaust his 
nervous system by excessive brain-work, a moderate 
and reesonable practice of it is beneficial. You all 
know that ministers are the longest livers. I do not 
mention that to prove that they are the greatest brain- 
workers; but a man who works under a high form of 
pesitive benevolence, which brings cheer and hope, 
can work longer and with less fatigue, and he can con- 
tinue under intense excitement longer and with less 
wear and tear, than under any other stimulus. 

I have often been asked by what secret I retain 
health and vigor under labors multiform and continu- 
ous. I owe much to a good constitution inherited 
from my parents, not spoiled by youthful excesses or 
weakened by over-study; much also to an early ac- 
quired knowledge of how to take care of myself, to 
secure invariably a full measure of sleep, to regard 
food as an engineer does fuel (to be employed econom- 
ically, and entirely with reference to the work’ to be 
done by the machine); much to the habit of economi- 
zing social forces, and not wasting in needless conver- 
sation and pleasurable hilarities the spirit that would 
carry me through many days of necessary work; but, 
above all, to the possession of a hopeful disposition 
and natural courage, to sympathy with men, and to 
an unfailing trust in God; so that I have always 
worked for the love of working. I have cast out the 
grinding sense of responsibility as uncwngenial to the 
faith and trust which belong to a Christian life. I 
have studiously refused to entertain anxieties. I have 
put in all the forces which I possessed, as a farmer 
puts in his labor and his seed; and I have left the 
germination, and the weather, and the future harvest, 
to the providence of God. In general, 1 have never 
performed my work but once; whereas many others 
perform theirs three times,—first, by anticipatien; 
then, in realization; and afterwards, by rumination. 
{In general, however, it may be said that a hopeful, 
trusting, and loving disposition carries health, and 
restores men from fatigue, more rapidly than any 
other. The acerb feelings are corrosive. The saccha- 
rine emotions are nourishing and enduring. 


LOVE, A POWER-GIVING ELEMENT. 

But there are other things. No one can deal with 
the hearts of men as he ought, unless he has the sym- 
pathy which is given by love. I have always been 
struck with the Apostle’s notion as to quality and 
quantity of feeling. If he charges you to be hopeful, 
itis to be very hopeful. It is not enough for you to 
be right. You must be very largely right; each par- 
ticular good must be carried up to its ideal form, 
Thus, we are not only to be fruitful, but we must 
abound in fruitfulness, as a vine, bearing so much that 
clusters have to be cut away to make room for those 
that remain. We do not know what Christian quali- 
ties are until we see them in their larger forms. Sup- 
pose we knew nothing about apples except as we had 
seen them grow in Siberia, what could we say about 
pound pippins? Suppose you only see those poor, 
mean, and barren qualities that often are called Chris- 
tian experiences, what would you know about the 
depths, the beauty, the freshness, and the power that 
are in a true man, who is built after the model of Jesus 
Christ, who is conscious of his strength, who is free, 
who is profuse, generous, and abundant? God is in 
him; and men see God more nearly than they can by 
their own meditation, when they see a man like that. 
You may have benevolence as a pale stream of moon- 
beams shining into your study window, and you may 
sit and write your thin sermons in the light of that 
pale, speculative »enevolence, but it will not do. 

When our Master was approaching the last part of 
his life, when the cloud threatening the future was 
already over him, when he stood near to the grave, he 
said to his disciples, in that moment of preternatural 
anguish, ‘‘Peace I leave with you,—my peace I give 
unto you.” It always filled me with admiration that 
Christ not only had peace for himself, but enough to 
share with his disciples,—‘* My peace I give unto you.” 
Brethren, every quality that goes to make manhood 
you must have in excess, as the brooks have their 
treasures, making haste to empty themselves, to give 
room for that which is coming on bekind. You must 
have enough benevolence, not only for yourselves, but 
for your congregation also, to pervade and to fill them. 
This is what yéu ought to live for, and this is what is 
meant by living a godly life, producing not ideas 
alone, not arguments only, but living, loving man- 
hood,—doctrine in living forms. It is what men ought 
to seek for in their closet and in their daily conver- 
sation. 

I feel provoked when I see how young Christians 
often-try to build themselves up into a Christian life 
by social meetings, so called. They get into an uncom- 
fortable room; they sit stiff and dumb. Some one 
opens a Bible, and reads a chapter; then somebody 
turns around, kneels down, and makes a prayer; then 
another chapter, and then they sing. They all have 
an awful responsibility, and all wish they felt some- 
thing. “They get up, look solemn, and go out. They 
move off vegularly, methodically, and mechanically 
to their several businesses; and that is trying to grow 
ie grace! You might just as well expect to make a 
shady forest in your garden with the beanpoles you 
had’cut and set out in the spring, as’ to make a Chris- 
#an man by such a course as that. It lacks juice, and 
its juice lacks sugar. There is no grace, there is no 
reality to it. There is nothing in it that God lovesy 





and certainly you do not like it. When the power of 
the Holy Ghost comes dewn upon men, they grow up 
into such experiences as those which ring so grandly 
through the cathedral of the Bible. You are called to 
liberty. to a Jarger life. You are called to more man. 
liness, to love, to fervor, to joy! 

What you need, to make your ministry successful iy 
dealing with men, is that wonderful power which a true, 
large, and fruitful benevolence gives. Here is a little 
penurious whipster of a man,—as it were, made up of 
that which was left, a mere biscuit after the loaf. You 
bear the neighbors say he is “the smallest specimen of 
aman in this neighborhood.” But if you, a minister 
of Christ’s gospel, look upon him, there is that in him 
which ought to make your heart yearn and swell 
towards him. Christ died for him, and eternity has 
registered his name. Simple as he is, poor as he is, 
thin as he is, unsatisfactory as he is, though he were 
but a sand-bank among rich soils, it is for you to find 
a way of culture that shall bring forth some beauty 
out of the very barrenness of his nature. Your heart 
should sympathize with him in sucha way that you 
can say, “I will add to him what he lacks; I will shine 
into him and warm him; I will brood over him and 
will help him. I will do it myself.’ Lay down your 
life for him. Give him something of your life. 

Then, again, there is a suspicious man, who is always 
seeing people’s faults. He rejoicesin iniquity, and car- 
ries it as a peddler does his pack. He likes to sit down 
in the corners and retail it. Nothing is so spicy to him. 
He smacks his lips over it. He comes to you and says, 
“You have heard about the old deacon up there,’ and 
soon. He goes around the village. He is a turkey- 
buzzard among men, picking up carrion and feeding on 
it. Everybody despises him and hates him,—except 
the man who loves. He feels like a physician going 
into a hospital and finding a patient there whoisa 
mass of disease. If he were searching for a painter's 
model, he would not look at such a man. But, going 
there as a healer, he will try what he can do to 
relieve tbe sick man. You can manage those morally 
diseased men if you only love them. Itis your busi- 
ness to strike such warmth into a bad man as to make 
him believe that you are working for his good. You 
mu:t make bim “cotton” to you and be glad to see you, 
so tbat he will lay aside his deviltry when you go near 
him. Probably he will not believe in you at first, and 
may suspect there is some deceit in it all. He will 
watch you, and will “summer and winter’ you. But, 
follow him up, and by and by there will be a chance 
when there can be no mistake as to your motives. 

Thad a man in my ¢arish in Indiana, who was a very 
ugly fellow. He had a wife and daughter who were 
awakened during the revival which was then work- 
ing, and, while visiting others who needed instruction, 
I went to see and talk with them. He heard that I had 
been in his house, and shortly afterwards I passed 
down the street in which he lived. He was sitting on 
the fence; and of all the filth that was ever emptied 
ona young minister’s head, I received my share. He 
threw it out, right and left, up and down, and said 
everything that was calculated to harrow my pride. 
I was very wholesomely indignant for a young man. 
I said to myself, ‘Look here, I will be revenged on 
you yet.” He told me I should never darken his 
door again, to which I responded that I never would 
until I had his invitation to do so. Things went on 
for some time. Imet him on the street, bowed to 
him, spoke well of him, and never repeated his 
treatment of me to any one. We constantly crossed 
each other's paths, and often visited the same people. 
I always spoke kindly of him. Very soon he ran for 
the office of sheriff, and then I went out into the field 
and worked fer him. I canvassed for votes; I used 
my personal influence. It was a pretty close election, 
but he was elected. When he knew I was working for 
him, I never saw a man so utterly perplexed as he 
was. He did not know what to make of it. He came 
to me one day, awkward and stumbling, and under- 
took to ‘‘make up,”’ as the saying is. He said he 
would be very glad to have me call and see him. I 
congratulated him on his election, and of course ac- 
cepted his overtures; and from that time forth I never 
had a faster friend in the world than he was. NowlI 
might have thrown stones at him from the topmost 
cliffs of Mount Sinai, and hit him every time, but that 
would not have done him any good. Kindness killed 
him. I won his confidence. 


THE SUSTAINING POWER OF LOVE. 


Now, your congregation will be full of sluggish peo- 
ple. Somebody must bear with those dull and stupid 
ones. You will find, what is a great deal worse, people 
who know everything, and yet know nothing. You 
cannot teach them anythizg. They: are conceited 
snips of men, who are rushing up to you, and taking 
on airs in your presence, and you feel like smacking 
them, as ysu would a black fly or a mosquito. But 
somebody has to bear with them. If Christ died for 
the world, he died for a great many ordinary folks; 
and if we are Christ’s we must do tite same thing. I 
defy you todo this on a plan, or a purpose, or “ 02 
speculation,” if I might say so. You’ have to do it 
beeause there is that in your heart which makes you 
brother to such men. You have to say, “He is worth 
bearing with. I would better suffer in his place that 
let him suffer. He must be enlarged. He must be 
augmented, and made more a man in Christ Jesus.” 

Then, again, you have obstinate men whom you can- 
net start, men who are unreasonable. There is nothing 
in the long run that can withstand a wise tenderness, 
a gentle benevolence, and a sympathy that melts the 
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heart by a genial fervor, and which is continued in 
season and out of season, in sickness and in health, 
year in and year out. Nothing can withstand that. 
How is the soil disintegrated? First, the ground is 
broken down by the grinding of the frost, then come 
the warmth of spring, the mellow rains, and then the 
after-sunshine.—In such ways must a minister work— 
first by attrition, and then by the geniality of his own 
soul. You can make soil out of almost anything, if 
you will only give your time to it.* 
LOVE, THE KEY-NOTE OF PULPIT-WORK. 

There are, also, some specialties in this true Chris- 
tian love and sympathy that bear upon the pulpit. In 
the first place, the whole cast of your thought and the 
subjects with which you deal are to bear the im- 
press of this good news,—that God is Love, and that 
‘God so loved the world that he gave his Son to die for 
it; and that Christ so loves the world, that, having 
died for it, he now sits at the right hand of God, a risen 
Saviour, to live for it. 

If you preach, justice alone, you will murder the 
gospel. If you preach conscientiously, as it is called; 
af you sympathize with law and with righteousness as 
interpreted by the narrow rule of a straight line; if 
you preach, especially, with a sense of vindictive ret- 
ribution,—I de net care who the criminals are,—you 
willfail of your whole duty. There must be justice, 
‘and punitive justice, of course; but, after all, “ Ven- 
geance is mine,” saith the Lord. It is aquality so dan- 
gerous to handle that only Infinite Love is safe in ad- 
ministering it. No mortal man should dare to touch 
it, for it is a terrible instrument. You are to admin- 
inister all the great truths, the most rugged truths, in 
the spirit of the truest sympathy, benevolence, and 
dove. 


° LOVE MAKES A FREE PREACHER. 


When you kindle to a full sympathy with God 
sand man, you can preach anything you please. You 
can say anything you please; if it goes with a reason- 
able degree of wisdom and a great degree of sympa- 
thetic love, it will be warmly received. Recollect the 
Apostle’s manner. When he wanted to rebuke the 
Ephesian Church, he bethought him of all the good 
things he could, for encouragement. ‘‘ Nevertheless, 
I have somewhat against thee,” adds he; and then 
he brought in his rebuke, having prepared the way 
for it. 

Some ministers seem to feel that men are totally 
depraved, and that it is the duty of every preacher 
to secure the evidence of it by stirring up men to bit- 
terness and resistance. Your business is to tone that 
down, and to prepare men’s hearts by skillful address 
‘that shall put to sleep these repellent forces in them, 
‘so that they will hear your message and accept your 
‘influence upon the nobler side of their minds. When 
you are like a wise teacher or an affectionate parent, 
and prepare your congregation for what you wish, 
you can say almost anything to them. 

Young gentlemen, the great art of managing a con- 
gregation lies in this,—I am supposing now that a man 
has a good substance of thought and cemmon sense, 
‘and I am speaking of the qualifications that reside in 
the heart alone,—be good-natured yourself, and keep 
them good-natured, and then they will not need any 
managing. It is the most difficult thing in the world 
to control a great audience, when they are irritable 
and fault-finding and peevish; and they will be apt 
to be so, if the minister’s own gifts lie in that direc- 
tion, and his service is irritating and arrogant. On 
the other hand, if the ministration of the pulpit is a 
balm to them, not by keeping down their moral sensi- 
bilities, but by keeping the sweeter and nobler part of 
their nature uppermost, you can reprove and rebuke, 
with all long-suffering, and they will accept it at your 
hands. 

It is out of this spirit, too, that you can deal with 
topics that otherwise would not be allowed. Ministers 
often think they cannot preach what they feel they 
ought to preach. There is a reformation going on, and 
it will affect vested interests, and there are men in the 
congregation, involved in these matters, on whom 
one’s influence very largely depends, and it would be 
dangerous to irritate them. One man is a factory- 
‘owner, and the whole church turns on that pivot; and 
yet it becomes necessary to preach on the duties of 
employers to laboring men, and their sympathies with 
working-men. Capital is largely represented, and it 
is suspicious and watchful. Now, you cannot afford 
to let this topic alone; and you have sold yourself to 
any man, fear of whom makes you silent. Yet you can 
discuss any topicif you only love men enough; your 
heart will tell you how to approach it. It is to be done 
by being perfectly sweet-tempered and perfectly fear- 
less. A congregation knows when a minister is afraid 
of them just as well as a horse knows that his driver 
is afraid of him. 

If you want to stay in a place, be willing to leave it. 
He that would save his life must be willing to lose it, 
and he that will lose his life shall save it. If you are 
willing to go out of any parish just as soonas they want 


" **But we were gentle among you, even as a nurse cherisheth 
hher children: so being affectionately desirous of you, we 
‘were willing to have imparted unto you, not the gospel of 
God only, but also our own souls, because ye were dear unto 
us. For ye remember, brethren, our labor and travail: for 
laboring night and day, because we would not be chargeable 
unto any of you, we preached unto you the gospel of God. 
Ye are witnesses, and God also, how holily and justly and un- 
blamably we behaved ourselves among you that believe. As 
ye know how weexhorted and comforted and charged every 
-one of you, as a father doth his children,”—1 Tass, ii 7-1 





you to go, and are perfectly willing to lay down your 
work to-morrow if they say so, they will knowit. If 
you want to stay very much, they will know that too, 
and will take advantage of it. Stand fearless, speak- 
ing the truth in love,—and in a good deal of love,— 
in love multiplied just in proportion as the theme 
is critical and dangerous. Be willing to take the re- 
sponsibility of saying it, when they attack you out of 
the pulpit, bearing in mind that your business is to 
take care not only of yourself, but of all men. If one 
of your parishioners behaves badly, you must tax your- 
self with his bad behavior, and say it is partly your 
fault, and not altogether his. If you take the stand 
indicated by such instances as I have alluded to, there 
isno reason why your pastorate should not be long, 
and there is no reason why you may not preach upon 
any subject you choose. 

I recollect one thing, which I may have told you 
before, but if I have, you will have a chance, as I 
have heard Gough say, to see whether I am capable 
of telling the same thing twice alike. It is in refer- 
ence to what Calvin Fletcher, a wise old lawyer in 
Indianapolis, said to me on one occasion, and which 
has been a help to me all my life since. He said, “If I 
do business with any man and he gets angry at me, or 
does not act right, it is my fault. My business is to 
see that everybody with whom I do business shall do 
right; I charge myself with that responsibility.’’ Now 
you must charge yourselves, in the same way, with the 
responsibility of your parish. If, after the lapse of 
some considerable time, people get angry and act 
wrongly, it is in part your fault, and not theirs alone. 
If people want to hear the truth with freshness and 
new life, do not go clucking around the country, aud 
say, ‘‘I was ousted from my nest, where I was brood- 
ing, because the people have itching ears and want 
novelties.” 

In closing, then, I urge you to see that you are com- 
petent for all things, by study, by the weight of your 
thought, and by the skill of your administration of the 
truth to men; but, above all, and beyond all, have in 
you the propelling power of that genial, yearning love 
which “ beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things.” For “ whether there be prophecies ’’— 
doctrines, teachings—‘ they shall fail; whether there 
be knowledge”’—such partial and incomplete systems 
of thought as men work out—‘it shall vanish away.’ \ 
There is but one thing that stands. ‘“‘ LOVE NEVER 
FAILETH.”’ 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Q. Would you have us preach on the subject of the heart 
being “desperately wicked ” ? 

Mr. BEECHER.—O yes. There are some texts in the 
Bible that I think it would be difficnlt to preach from, 
but that is not one of them. On the contrary, only 
last Sunday morning I preached on a branch of that 
theme, namely, the ‘“ deceitfulness of riches.’”’ I 
showed what deceit men practiced on themselves in 
proposing to themselves to get rich, in trying to get 
rich, and then in taking care of the riches when ac- 
quired. I did not notice that any of my rich men took 
it to themselves, either. 

Q. Would you preach ‘‘ He that believeth not shall be 
damned’’? 

Mr. BEECHER.—Would I? 

STUDENT.— Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brercuer.—Yes sir, assuredly. I always preach. 
with ashadow. ‘There is always an alternative. But 
I do not need, you know, to have a whip right up over 
the kitchen fireplace, where the boy can see it all the 
time. If you have given him one good whipping, he 
will remember it; and then, when you say “John!” 
that is enough. There are a dozen whippings ia that. 

These questions that you are propounding all come 
on the supposition that to preach in a spirit of love 
means that there is to be no punishment. It does not 
mean any such thing. The spirit of love carries every- 
thing withit. It carries punishment with it, but in a 
qualified form, even as love carries it; though not as 
fear does, nor as conscience does, nor as pure intellect 


- does. 


Q. Where is the spring from which a man is to obtain the 
love and sympathy you speak of? 

Mr. BEECHER.—If a man knows what he wants and 
what he is aiming at in his every-day life, he must get 
it just as he would seek any other educational devel- 
opment. If you desire a musical education, what do 
you do? You practice for that. If you wish to attain 
knowledge of Art, what do you do? You put your- 
self under a master, and work for form and color. If 
you want devotion in the sense of rapt meditation, 
then you seek that. If you want it in the sense of 
exhilaration and of bounding joyousness, you will seek 
that. But if you want religion in a sense of genial 
sympathy with men, you will seek it by being with 
men. And when you can bring yourself to lay aside 
things that you very much wish to do, things that are 
naturally strong in you, for the sake of. doing some- 
thing that you do not want to do, or being some- 
thing that you do not want to be, on account of other 
persons, who are neither very agreeable nor very re- 
warding, and who, perhaps, will never know of your 
sacrifice, then you will have shown yourself fit for your 
work, and can say, “I lay down a part of my life for 
that man.” That is the way we must minister to our 
congregations. Christ says, ‘‘I am the way.” Make 
a road for men’s feet upon yourself. Pave it with 
your most precious things. Do it a few times, and 
I do not think you will have to ask me any other 


questions as to the way to cultivate that spirit. 





Practice loving men if you want to have the power 
of love. 

Q. Do you think that a man who is by nature very cold and 
unsympathetic should preach, or go into the ministry? 

Mr. BEECHER.—No; you might as well take an icicle. 
to warm an invalid’s bed with. 

Q. Was not Jonathan Edwards, when preaching the justice 
of God, moved by love? 

Great as Edwards truly was, and far in advance of 
his age in many respects, he yet was unconsciously 
under the grossly materializing theological habits of 
the medizval schools. The monarchial figures of gov- 
ernment in the Bible, and the figures of material pun- 
ishment, are full terrible enough. But to employ the 
imagination, as Edwards did, in inventing new horrors 
for hell, above all, in attempting to picture the Divine 
Heart as so in love with justice that it rejoices in the 
merited sufferings of the wicked, was a sad perversion 
of the functions of imagination. In some respects Ed- 
ward’s terrific sermon, ‘Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God,” may be ranked with Dante’s Inferno, or 
Michael Angelo’s painting of the ‘General Judgment.” 
But who can look upon the detestable representations 
of the painter, or the hideous scenes of the Florentine 
poet, without a shudéer of wonder that they should 
haye ever come from such tender and noble hearts? 
They were dreams of dark days. The doom of wicked- 
ness is dreadful enough, without the hideous material- 
ism and the horrible buffoonery of justice which pre- 
vailed in a former day. 

Q. Is there not something analagous to Divime judgment in 
the punishment of criminals by eapital and other punish. 
ment? 

Punishments follow the violations of natural law. 
But Nature is blind. It makes no discriminafions. It 
takes no account of motives. It has no palliations and 
no pity. 

When a father punishes, he takes account of the age, 
inexperience, temptations, and motives of the child* 
and grades his penalties, or wholly pardons, as will 
best effect his end, the child’s good. Governments 
undertake to do the same. But magistrates are ham- 
pered. Their knowledge is imperfect. The law fixes 
arbitrary processes of procedure. Punishments are 
often too lenient or too severe. They are determined 
full as much by the weakness of government as by the 
desert cf the victim. Governments are but clumsy 
machines, and publie justice is. but a poor imitation of 
Divine justice. We should be cautious in employing 
the analogies derived from material laws, or from hu- 
man civil governments, in interpreting the method of 
One who knows perfectly all things,. who: is unlimited 
in power, and who is not impelled by sheer weakness 
to such expedients as are resorted to by human tri- 
bunals. 

I think that the analogies of parental government, 
in a humsn household, in which penalties are adminis- 
tered in the spirit of love, and for the child’s good, are 
far nearer the truth than those derived from the ex- 
ample of civil governments or artificial tribunals, 
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THE MOWING. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


UT yesterday I passed this. way, 
And stopped to watch the daisies growing 

The wind, I guessed, alone had pressed 

This field where now the men are mowing. 
The tiptoe grass, to see me pass, 

Did laugh, and like a song o’erblowing 
Did float and sink the bobolink— 

Heaven keep his nest amid the mowing ! 


But oh, what fragrance fills the air, 
More dear than all the summer blowing! 
‘These scented banks were gleaming ranks— 
Ah, woful sweet it is, the mowing! 
I shut my eyes, I breathe quick sighs, 
I hear the cheery labor flowing, 
With bird and bee persuading me 
That naught but joy is in the mowing. 


But thou, alas! fair martyr, Grass, 

My Saint Perpetua of the meadow, 
Early and late the severing fate 

Presses thee, heedless of the shadow. 
In crowning hour of leaf and flower, 

In pride of life, in beauty glowing, 
How rich a heart was riven apart 

To yield such incense to the mowing! 


Ah, well I mind a soul as kind, 
A life all daisy-bloom and clover; 
Ali seemed content that it was meant 
For wingéd things to hover over. 
Till swift and keen, with fatal sheen, 
She felt the sudden sharpness going, 
Low as the dead she bowed her head— 
“ Good-bye, sweet life!” Alas, the mowing! 


Then all the air around was ’ware 
Of odors blessing it serenely, 

And after days, she did upraise 
A smiling face, and grew more grcenly. 

“ The Husbandman must have his plan, 

Doubtless, beyond the grasses’ knowing.” 

So spake her faith—O rare sweet breath— 
How glad and sad it is, the mowing! 


A moment’s dread had bowed my head ; 
Low growth am IJ, of Some One’s sowing, 
How shall I dare to clim» the air, 
Beneath that terror of the mowing? 
But these that know its utmost woe, 
Cry cheerly, “Never stint thy growing: 
Not death but gain, and life amain, 
Is all the meaning of the mowing.” 
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BOOKS. 
Aratra Pentelici. By John Ruskin. 

John Wiley & Son). 

Mr. Ruskin’s Oxonian style and title in full is ‘“Hon- 
orary Student of Christ Church, and Slade Professor 
of Fine Art.’ His first course of lectures under this 
professorship, delivered during the wiuter of 1870, is 
contained in the handsomely illustrated volume before 
us, which is uniform in size and binding with the Lec- 
tures to Workingmen. We are glad to meet the author 
of Modern Painters once more on his native heath, 
‘that is to say, on the subject of art, after his long con- 
tinued struggle in the qnagmire of Political Economy ; 
for although everything that he writes now-a-days, is 
more or less tinctured with his peculiar socialistic no- 
tions, he occasionally, and it would seem almost in 
spite of himself, falls into the old vein of noble artistic 
analysis, and gives us pages that read like the best 
chaptersin the Stones of Venice. Aristocrat as he is, 
Mr. Ruskin seems to believe in raising every artisan to 
the peerage of Art. In general, he says, the three 
fine arts of painting, sculpture and architecture, are 
thought of as distinct from the lower or formative 
arts such as carpentry or pottery, but ‘in the broad 
comparison of the function of art, we must conceive 
of one and the same artistic faculty, as governing 
every mode of disposing colors in a permanet¢ rela- 
tion on, orin, a solid substance.’”’ Bravo, Mr. Ruskin, 
we are with you there! So also, “the reduction of 
any shapeless mass of solid matter into an intended 
shape”’ is Sculpture, and “ the putting of two or more 
pieces together” is Architecture. The natural Rus- 
kinite deduction is that the Academician of to-day is 
kept to his canvas or his statues, while the builder or 
constructor is expected to desigu mural decorations 
and the like, and the decorator of china is not encour- 
aged to do anything else. By this division of labor “the 
work of the Academician becomes mean and effemi- 
nate * * * and your manufactures become base be- 
cause no well-educated person sets hand to tiem.” 
These be noble words, worthy the Republic of Art, 
but not a particle of sympathy has Mr. Ruskin with 
that portion of humanity which to use 'Tennyson’s 
words, believes ‘‘In the steamship, in the railway, in 
the thoughts that shake mankind.” In spite of the 
Utopian character of his would-be practical plans, they 
have for us a singular fascination. To see a gentle 
echolarly man who as he says “‘ has grown old and be- 
come ill-natured,” running a tilt with his pen against 
the “ progress of the Age,” is little short of sublime, 
and had we not an implicit faith in a glorious “ uni- 
versal destiny,’”’ we might perhaps be disposed to join 
that little community of lotus-eaters where the 
clank of machinery is never to be heard save in such 
fashion as may seem good to a board of Trustees, and 
according to the provisions of Mr. Ruskin’s will. 


Sermons. By I. W. Boulding. 

& Sons. 1872. 

We ought to be ashamed of ourselves, but really we 
do not know the Rev. Mr. Boulding, although he must 
be a great preacher—in the judgment of many people 
—and has written Agnus Dei, a Poem, in Eight 
Books. The themes discussed in this volume are very 
familiar ones, and the thoughts are not, for the most 
part, wholly new; but everything else, we are glad to 
say, isuncommon. The author has endeavored to use 
the intensest language, to embody the intensest senti- 
ments, in the intensest manner, upon every subject 
which he has taken up. There is hardly a page—we 
might correctly say a paragraph—in the book that is 
not meant to be a dazzling coruscation. Each sermon 
begins with scintillations, and ends with a succession 
of explosions and brilliant flashes. One, on ‘Consider 
the lilies,” and entitled ‘“‘The Religious side of Na- 
ture,’’ startles us at the outset by affirming that Christ 
‘“*when he begins to unfold the series of divine instruc- 
tions which are to regenerate the world, says, ‘ Con- 
sider the lilies.’ It was as much as to say, ‘ You ask 
me to come and giye you a revelation from heaven, 
and hereIam. I have come to give you what you 
ask; but before I go on to other matters, just get 
into your heart the revelation which God has given 
you at your very doors.’”” The sermon closes with a 
gorgeous sunset, and with these as its last words: “It 
is unutterably grand to remember that your Savior is 
the Author of it all, and the Cross and its Crimson the 
Fountain of the light.” (Why “light” was not put into 
capitals, we have pondered, but cannot make out.) 

On the text, ‘‘ He was known of them in the break- 
ing of bread,” his first point astounds us in this way— 
“It was the supreme distinction of Christ that he was 
a Bread-Breaker.”’ 

We have seldom met with a book which furnishes 
such an excellent example to theological students and 
young clergymen of how a sermon ought not to be 
written; and as it is just possible that a good many of 
these may not purchase this admirably issued volume, 
we will iluminate our columns with one more selec- 
tion. Itis froma sermon on the text, “ All things are 
yours,’’ and begins the peroration,—“ And yonder, 
treading en his heels” (Life’s heels), “‘ there comes a 
Spectre whose name is Death. He comes to quench 
the fires of love—he comes to freeze the streams of joy 
—he comes to blight each brilliant prospect, and 
wither every blooming hope; and a winter of desola- 
tion widens round his path. I see thee! I see thee! 
thou Skeleton King! Thine eyes are hollow, and thy 
bones are cold; and in thy bosom beats no heart. 


(New York: 


London: Bemrose 





Thou hast no love nor pity in thy looks, and thou 
changest us all into thine image as we gaze! But, see 
the glory that is breaking beyond! Breaking, Q 
Death, through thy hollow sockets—breaking through 
thy gaunt and ghastly ribs like the splendor of dawn 
through the bars of the night-cloud! O Death, thou 
art mine! for ‘things to come’ are following in thy 
wake, and thou wilt bring the grand procession to my 
door!” ‘ Things to come.” ‘“Isee them! I seethem!! 
Visions of glory too bright to paint; treasures of 
wisdom,” etc., to the splendid end. 


Monks, Popes, and their Political Intrigues. By 
John Alberger. In one volume. Baltimore. 1871. 
This book comes to us without the imprint of any 

publisher, but copyrighted by the author, with a re- 

quest tor an early notice. With this request we 
gladly comply, for we desire to wash our hands of it, 
and all its kind, without delay. It is a very unfair, 
unhealthy and malignant work; and, we rejoice to 
add, ananachronism. Such books have had their day; 
and a better era of religious controversy than tiat in 
which they were more frequent and more effec- 
tive has been ushered in. Its object is to arouse and 
alarm the slumbering American to the ambitious pur- 
pose of the Romish Church to enslave the Republic; 
and this end is sought by a re-hash of all the old stories 
about the incontinency of priests and nuns, the profli- 
gacy of popes, and the intrigues of Jesuits, together 
with all the worn quotations from Dens’ Theology, the 

Catholic casuists, and the rabid books of recusant 

priests and nuns who have given, in their own subse- 

quent lives, the most plausible grounds for believing 
that they came of a bad school. 

If the facts here alleged were true and the reason- 
ing sound, we should still doubt the effectiveness of 
this mode of controversy to avert the end deprecated 
in such a frenzy of rage and fear. We should still 
urge uniform kindness and unfailing courtesy as the 
policy best adapted to defeat the tactics of the Romau 
Catholic Church. That this great ecclesiastical power 
means to subjugate us, or, in other words, convert us 
all into Catholics, is probably true. She is not likely 
to deny it; inasmuch asit is the very counterpart of 
what our own missionary societies are trying with 
might and main to accomplish in India, and China, 
and ‘ the islands of the sea.’”’” But whatever her suc- 
cess in this may be, we have no fear that despotism, 
either spiritual or temporal, will come with her sway. 
She will find that there is a power superior io hers; 
and a law to which she is, though unwillingly, yet in- 
evitably, subject. That power is the power of Gad, 
and that law is the law of human progress, in which 
his omnipotent hand is so clearly manifest. 

Meanwhile such truculent tirades, and such wholesale 
accusations as are found all through these pages, only 
serve to arouse theworst passions, keep alive the bit- 
terest prejudices, and set at feud those who might at 
least live side by side as good neighbors, if they cannot 
worship together as good Christians. What whole- 
some fruit can come of sweeping statements that all 
convents are brothels and every confessional an in- 
strument of seduction? The converted priest, Hogan, 
in his book on the Confessional, asserted (and this man 
quotes it approvingly) that if the wives and daughters 
of Catholics, ‘after two or three examinations in that 
sacred tribunal still continue virtuous, they are rare 
examples.” The author himself says, significantly: 
‘In Europe, every nunnery has attached to it a found- 


- ling asylum; in the United States, a grave-yard ”’; 


meaning, of course, that the illegitimate infants born 
in convents are so numerous that thy have to be 
there systematically provided for, and here systemat- 
ically murdered! Such stuff put forth in the middie 
of the nineteeth century would seem almost criminal, 
were it not more likely lunatic. 

True in all respects to its repulsive character, the 
book is disfigured throughout with typographical 
errors. 

Tables and Diagrams Relating to Non-Condensing 
Engines and Boilers. By Prof. W. P. Trowbridge, 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale College. New Yorn: 
John Wiley & Son. 

Professor Trowbridge’s long experience as superin- 
tendent of the Novelty Iron Works, and also his pre- 
vious service as an officer of the U.S. Corps of En- 
gineors, peculiarly fit him for the preparation of this 
very convenient set of tables. It was originally pre- 
pared at the Novelty Iron Works as a basis for the 
manufacture and sale of engines. It appears, how- 
ever, in its present form, with many valuable addi- 
tions. The book opens with a clear and simple ex- 
planatory note on the ‘‘ Horse Power of Steam En- 
gines,”’ by the distinguished engineer, Mr. Horatio 
Allen. The tables which follow exhibit the revolu- 
tions, steam pressures and points of cut-off which will 
produce various net horse-powers from five to three 
hundred and fifty inclusive. They are admirably ar- 
ranged; and the valuable series of experiments on 
which they are based and the reputation of the com- 
piler furnish sufficient guarantees of their accuracy 
and reliability. Another table shows the principal 
dimensions of the high pressure steam boilers built at 
the Novelty Iron Works, and the water evaporated per 
hour by the same from the temperature of 69 degrees 
and 160 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The diagrams show the expenditure of steam or 
water per horse power per hour, for any degree of ex- 
pansion in any particular engine with a given pres- 
sure, and furnish a ready means of comparing the 
performance of the engine with a perfect standard. 

The book also contains short, clear articles on the 





Horse Power of Boilers, Boiler Explosions and Ex- 
plosions arising from Sudden Evolutions of Steam. 
It is clearly printed and well illustrated: and it must 
prove valuable for reference to all who wish to manu- 
facture or employ the non-condensing steam engine. 


A Dictionar oo Words and Phrases used in Com- 
merce: Wit nets and Practical Remarks. 
By Thomas McElrath, late Chief Appraiser of For- 
eign Merchandise for the Port of New York, and 
formerly Corresponding Secretary of the American 
Institute. 

A work of this kind is doubtless much needed, and 
Mr. McElrath’s endeavor to meet this want seems to 
be avery successful one. His official position as ap- 
praiser of foreign merchandise for the port of New 
York has afforded him great advantages for collecting 
and arranging the necessary materials. A large por- 
tion of the book is devoted to the general course of 
the trade of the world, as shown by the character of 
the exports and imports of different countries, and 
the names of most of the commodities dealt in as ar- 
ticles of commerce, their places of production, classi- 
fication and uses. There are also definitions of mer- 
cantile terms, construction of tariff laws, revenue de- 
cisions, commercial forms, and weights, measures and 
moneys reduced to American standards. 

It must be remembered that the book is a dictionary, 
not a cyclopedia; hence neither the history nor the. 
statistics of commerce form any part of its place. The 
author has consulted many authorities, and expended 
much labor and research in its preparation; and it 
will doubtless prove convenient and useful to business 
men. 


Lectures, ‘rs and Practical, on the Epistle 
of James. ith a New Translation of the Epistle, 
and Notes on the Greek Text. By the Rev. Robert 
Johnstone, LL.B., Arbroath. New York: Anson D. 
¥F. Randolph & Co. 

The design of this book is to aid scholars, and at the 
same time to benefit common readers. 

It first gives a new translation, and to this it adds, 
for scholars, about forty pages of notes and comments 
based on the Greek Text. Then twenty pages are oc- 
cupied by an introduction to the lectures, and a note, 
in which the question of authorship is discussed. The 
rest of the book—nearly 400 pages—is occupied with 
popular lectures on the whole Epistle, in course. This 
attempt to meet the wants of scholars and of general 
readers in the same volume is a somewhat novel ex- 
periment; but we regard it as a success. The critical 
and expository parts are carefully and thoronghly 
wrought out, and good reasons are generally given for 
changes in the translation. The author exercises a 
well-balanced judgment on the difficult questions in- 
volved in the authorship of the Epistle. The exposi- 
tory lectures are clear in their Scriptural analysis, and 
practical in their application of truth. To any who 
desire a thorough and practical study of this Epistle, 
we cordially commend the boek; and the classical 
scholar will find all important points carefully and 
accurately considered. 

Healthy Houses. A WHand-Book to the History, 
Defects and Remedies of Rrainage, Ventilation, 
Warming, and Kindred Subjects, with Estimates for 
the best systems in use, and upwards of Three Hun- 
dred Illustrations. By William Fassie, C. EK. ete. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1872. 

This little volume is sufficiently described in its title- 
page. Its author was an engineer having charge of 
one of the English hospitals, during the Crimean War, 
and has made a specialty of the subject of which 
it speaks. All those matters connected with the 
comfort and sanitary safety of our houses, the 
importance of which—vital, without a figure—is 
impressing itself so deeply upon all thinking peo- 
ple in this dawn of common sense, here find am- 
ple and able treatment and illustration. The 
tenderey of advancing civilization to gather men 
together has forced upon the world, even where the 
instinct of self-preservation alone is operative, the 
study of ventilation, and disinfection, and sewage, 
and the multitudinous means by which the great 
problem is to be solved of making large cities safer and 
healthier than the sparsely-settled villages of former 
times. This work thoroughly supplies the indicated 
want. Drainage-pipes, wash-troughs, water-closets, 
chimneys, smoke-consumers, filters; lighting, heating, 
warming and cooling apparatus; wells, and ice- 
kouses,—all are ably discussed, and plaus and eati- 
mates are furnished from a practiced hand. A thor- 
oughly useful and valuable book. 


Andree de Taverney, or the Downfall of the French 
Monarchy, being the ‘‘ Fifth Series”’ of the “‘ Memoirs 
of a Physician.” By Alexander Dumas. T. B. Pe- 
terson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

A novel founded on incidents in the reign of Louis 
the Sixteenth ; crowded with the forms of Rebes- 
pierre, Marat, Marie Antoinette and Louis, with their 
partisans; and lurid with the red light of the guillo- 
tine! By the author of Monte Cristo! What doessuch 
a book want of a “first-rate notice’? Nothing. It 
blows its own trumpet! 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Author. Price. 
JAS. R. OsGoop & Co., Boston. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, ‘‘Septimius Felton; or The Elixir of Life,” 1.50 
PROT. EPIS. SOCIETY, Etc., New York. 
The Rev. Ashton Oxenden, “The Pathway of Safety,” 7 
W. M. PERKINS, New York. 
The Rev. Robert Jamieson and others, “Pocket Commentary,” 1.00 
8. C. GRIGGS & Co., Chicago. 
Daniel G. Thompson, A First Latin Book,” 1.50 
J. B. LIPPINcoTT & Co., Philadelphia. 
L. P. Meredith, M. D., ‘“Every-Day Errors of Speech.” 
ER & BROTHERS. New York. ; 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey, “A Golden Sorrow,” 5 
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THE HISTORY OF A GREAT ENTERPRISE.— 
In teen hundred and Atty four. the origi- 
nal incorporators of the Wilson Sewing 
Machine Company embarked in the Manufac- 
ture of hines, and from that time 
to the present, their tims, talent, energy and 
capital have been employed in making First 
Class Sewing Machi with varied success 
attending their ctlorte. t — their constant 
aim to produce a Shuttle o Stitch Ma- 
chine that should be sim ~ hy to handle, durable 
as steel and iron could make it, with unlimited 
capacity, unexcelied by any other Beet 2e- 
gardless of name or-price, and withal to con- 
fine the price within the reach of all classes of 

eople; and success has crowned their efforts 


n the production of the — Wilson 
Under-leed Shuttle ean achines, which 
combine all the Elegance, S: ve pore , Durability 
and Strength — for an rine 


te attain, and they are the bet and Del 
Class onceeie: priced — ey in the sea 
ket. Salesroom 707 ~ also we 
sale in all other Cities in the nited a Bentes 

WHEN WE FIND THE OWNERS OF BEAUTIFUL 
and bright double thread machines bartering 
them away at a pecuniary loss, and paying 
money besides, for the Willcox & Gibbs Silent 
Family Sewing machine, and when it is pretty 
clear that wherever different family sewing 
machines are brought into active local com- 
—- there are generally more Willcox & 

bs machines sold than all the lockstitch 

machines put together, there is no escaping 
the conclusion that the Willcox & — is, 
upon the whole, the best best family machine. 


FACTS FOR THE LAD1Es.—Mrs. J. Brewer, 
Stamford, Ct., bought her Wheeler and Wil- 
son Lock-Stitch Machine in 1863; earning the 
first two years her rent and household ex- 

mses for self and child, and $710 in the sav- 
Ings gaa has six of the original dozen 

the new Improvements and 
Woods’ ‘Lock-Stitch Ripper. 
‘oR HovssE CLEANING Morgan’s Sons’ Sapo- 
ois of the greatest value in saving of time, 
labor, and the wear of the articles cleansed. 
Try it once and you will never be without it. 
The best thing for paint. 

HovusEKEEPERS.—The American Institute 

awards the premium to Electro Silicon as —_ 


the best — ~— — and —s- 
ver, Plated Ware, & hej Jewelers, 
sts, House pach Fan ro Grocer; Whores. 
~ & Co., Agents, 0. 9 Gold 


ree, N ew York. 


KIMBALL BROTHERS, RS, Boston, is the place’ to 
buy your Fine Carriages. Send for Catalogue 
of styles. ed free. 

THE ONLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 
ing silver is Indexical Silver Soap. Asa paint 
cleaner it is simply perfect. 


Apvice.—Send for fret free gd List. Jones’ 
8cale pisses Binghamton, N. Y. 








[TF YOu WRITE AND 
MAIL A LETTER 


AS FOLLOWS: 


Messrs. HOWARD & Co., 
No. 865 Broadway, New York: 2 
Please send me your Price-list of Wal- 
tham Watches for 1872, as per advertise- 
ment in the CHRISTIAN UNION. 


(SIGN NAME AND ADDRESS IN FULL.) 





You will receive, post-paid, by return mail, a 
very interesting pamphlet, illustrated with fine 
engravings, describing the details of the Waltham 
Factory, and telling how the Watches are made. 
You will also receive our Price-list, which de- 
scribes all the different grades of Watches, gives 
weight and quality of the Cases, with prices of 
each, and also explains our plan of sending single 
Watches by Express to any part of the country, 
no matter how remote, with the privilege of exam- 
jnation before paying the bill. Two new Watches 
have been added to the list, the ‘ Boy’s Watch,” 
and the “ Railroad Timekeeper.” 

Please keep in mind that we 

REFUND THE MONEY 

For any Watch that is not-satisfactory. 

Address HOWARD & CO., No. 865 Broadway, 
New York. 

Residents of California, Oregon, and other dis- 
tant places will find a great advantage in dealing 
with us. 


RS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send 
for circular containing, references and particulars. 
. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave. 


ET OF CUT PAPER PATTERNS, 
OF INFANTS’ WARDROBE, 


Comprising six articles, namely: 








rf 337 
°Cloak. Gored eo Yoke Slip. Night Slip, 
Petticoat. Shirt. 
Sent on receipt of 25 cents. No sets separated. To 
vent misttkes, for Patterns 


persons serdin 
lease write name, County and Sta 
Patterns of all kinds sent ¥ mail on receipt of 
— and measure. A Descriptive lustrated In- 
piny on Fe ad ofa eae prepay postage. 
tt) rns are reduced, non 
% ed more than 25cents. Address ee re 


J. B. SMALL, 
PATTERN AND FASHION ROOMS, 
643 Broadway, N. Y., 


Same Block as Grand Central Hotel. 


Fe Illustrated advertisement on page III. 
—— ee 


te very plain. 


8rd. 
HE BECKWITH SEWING MA- 
T= har CHINE, $20. Se Sent na ly ox express to any ad- 


D. 
‘BECKWITH GEWING MAUCHIN 

E_ CO. ‘ 

oot Boats New > gpinaamtas 





Nb. 26 Wi 


HEAPEST BOOKS 
BOOKSTORE IN THE 


and 33. age eta Le@GaT OTE, ond 


— 














NW OVELLO'S 


CHEAP EDITIONS 
oF 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


In paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 








edges. 
Paper. Gloth. 
Bach’s 48 Preludes mar wegnes fpetle...~-5, -* HO 
each.. . 
Beethoven's Thirty-eight “Sonatas 20 3800 
Thirty-four rename 

EEE Te 

Chopin’s V Valses........ sebaannennaebes 120 

Polomaises..........+00+ eee 150 

> NOCEETOR,. cccccccccccccescocccce LD 

pes Mazurkas........ evececcecoccesce BOD 

pee + ppegaoen o0sesdseceseese -150 

me ae 20 





Prelu am 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ““Shne Worte ‘3 











Books) folio, splendidly bound...... 453 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, 0c- 
eae 250 
Mendelssohn’s Piano-forte Works, fo- 
lio, splendidly bound, 3 vols., each 5 00 
Mendelssohn’ s do. = octavo, 3 vols., 
escasckbabidasnetareencce’ peoseseees 250 350 
Schubert's zen Sonatas....... 150 350 
Dances, coaniats 75 
a Pieces ........... % 158 
Morart’s Sonatas -150 250 
Weber’s Complete Pianofort Works..... 8 00 
Schumang’s — containing forty- 200 


ree 
Schumann’s > Forest Scenes, nine — 
— 


se eeeeee Pree e Seer ererrrerrrrrrrery 


“MOTHER GOOSE, 


Or NATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES. Set to Music 

4 J. W. BLLiore, Le we 6 neneeitel Lllustrations 

raged b rs Dalziel. Paper ards, 
Splen ‘aly Ra | in< cloth, slit edges, $2.50. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
&@~ Send for Catalogue and Lists to 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


\J ALUABLE NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
CLEVELAND, O. ° 


BRAINARD’S NEW METHOD FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. This work is pronounced b 
all who have examined it, the best, most thorough 
and ge method ever published. Music 
poten ers are especially requested to send for a 

cimen copy, which will be sent, for examina- 
tho on, at reduced rate. Price $3.00 retail. 


KIMBALL’S NEW METHOD FOR 
THE REED-ORGAN. y far the most complete 
Reed-Organ instructor published. It is recom- 

mended by most of the leading Teachers, 
Onganists, and Reed-Organ Manufacturers as the 
best and only complete method for these popular 
instruments. Price $2.50. 


THE ADVANCE. A new Church mu- 
sic book by H. 8. Perkins, which promises to be the 
great success of the season. Everything new, fresh 
and ad sgactling ane and i: the best writers in the coun- 

r $12.00 per doz. Sample copy 
mailed for $1. 


THE SINGING SCHOOL ECHO. A 
new book for doging and High Schools, Conven- 
tions, Classes, &c., by N. Coe Stewart and J. 
North. A most asinaiies book of which 10,000 
oo ies were ordered —_ advance of publication. 

Price 75 cts. or $7.50 per dozen. 

THE PEARL. The favorite Sunday 
School music book. By J. M. Kieffer. No better 
collection of Sunday School Songs has ever been 
published. Price 35 cts., or $3.60 per dozen. 


Any of the above mailed post = on receipt of 
price. Complete catalogues of Music and Books 
sent free to any address, 


8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. | 


% 








Now select the Music Books needed during the 
next Autumn, and agreeably occupy your Summer 
Leisure in eens gee and singing from 


THE STANDARD! Price $1.50; $13.50 per 


em to be the Banner Church Music Book of 
the Season. Singers, leaders, teachers! ‘“ Rally 
round” the banner | 

SPARKLING RUBIES! Price 35 cents. 
For Sabbath Schools. None better. 

THE PILGRIM’S HARP! Price 60 cents. 
For Vestries and Prayer Meetings. Unexcelled. 


Take with you, for entertainment at Summer 
Resorts, 


THE MUSICAL TREASURE 


225 pages Of new and popular Songs and Piano- 
forte Pieces, or 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. 
Full of the best Vocal Duets. Or, 
OPERATIC ty RLS. 
Full of the best Opera Songs. Or, 
| PIANIST’ S ALBUM. 
Full of the best Piano Pieces. Or, 


PIANO-FORTE GEMS. 
Full of the best Piano Pieces. 


Each of the above five ang sont $2.50 in boards, 
or $3.00 in cloth. Has more than 200 large pages 
full of popular music, and either book is a most en- 
tertaining companion to a lover of music. 

Specimens of the STANDARD sent, for the pre- 
sent, post paid, for $1.25, and of the other books for 
the retail price. 


O. DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. . H. DITSON & CO, New 3 York. 


THE VE VERY LATEST!) 
66 (ORONATION. ” 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC. 
THE 


“CORONATION,” 


BY THEO. F. SEWARD & CHESTER G. ALLEN, 
ASSISTED BY 
Dn. LOWELL MASON. 2 


NOW READY. | 


400 pages ; price ¥0; per 02. $13.50. 
&B™ One copy sent for examination, on receipt’ ot 


Send orders at once; they will be filled in turn. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
New York and Chicago. 





; 
be 


“ Best Because Cheapest!” 
** Cheapest Because the Best !’’ 


(een PRAISE, HYMN, anp 
TUNE BOOK! 
CONTAINING 


Five Hundred Live Hymns, Tunes, and 
Set Pieces. 


With an introduction by the Rev. Dr. HrrcHcock 
of the Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y. 







Its cheapness comes from the a) of lumber; 
its excellence, from the , gems only, 
both of poetry and music. rice its bulk 


abounding in didactic poetry 
cellence, are plenty; actual e ment, however, 
proves that scarce a third of their contents is or 
can be used in public worship; whilst the cost of 
their useless portions is to the congregation a bur- 
then intolerable. 


CHRISTIAN PRAISE 


Is now in its fifth edition—1 vol., crown octavo, 
price $1.34, retail—and used and recommended by 
congregations and clergy most eminent in the 
Presbyterian Church. Single copies mailed on re- 
ceipt of retail price. 


*,* Special terms for first introduction had on 
direct application to publishers. 
F. J. HUNTINGTON & CO., 
106 Duane St., N. ¥ 
25,000 COPLES OF 
T ‘HE GLORY 


SOLD IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION. 
Our new Sacred Music Book for 
CHURCHES, 
SINGING SCHOOLS, and 
MUSICAL CONVENTIONS. 


THE GLORY, 
By GEO. F. ROOT, 


IS EMPHATICALLY A NEW BOOK—NEW IN 
PLAN—NEW IN LESSONS—NEW IN DE- 
PARTMENTS—NEW IN MUSIC. 
CONTAINS 402 PAGES. 

By FAR the BEST and MOST CAREFULLY PRE- 

PARED SINGING-BOOK by this AUTHOR. 


THE GLORY 


IS NOW READY. 





Price $18.50 per dozen. Specimen copy will be 
sent post-paid on receipt of $1.25, by the publishers. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


EDUCATIONAL, 








P[ SELMUTH Connnans, 
LONDON, ONT., CANADA. 


HELLMUTH COLLEGE, 
HEAD MASTER: 

Rev. FRANCIS L. CHECKLEY, B. A. 
HELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
PRESIDENT; 

Rev. THEODORE IRVING, LL. D. 
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Co-operation may not be an Aladdin’s Lamp to 
work miracles for us, but it promises to be the key 
to some very knotty problems. In our columns this 
week, Mr. Hale begins a discussion of its bearing on 
the great matter of comfortable homes for city 
working-people. Mr. Northrop will give next 
week a statement as to the working in England of 
another modern idea,—that of Arbitration be- 
tween employer and laborer. 








France is making the world revise its opinion of 
her. A year ago she was prostrate, divided, ex- 
hausted ; there seemed neither comfort in the 
present nor hope for the future. Now, when her 
Government asks for a loan of eight hundred mil- 
lion dollars, more than that amount is offered ; the 
German bankers alone would furnish the whole 
sum. No stronger pledge of confidence in her 
prosperity could be given. Meanwhile, the cry of 
vengeance on Germany has died out. Gambetta, 
from a fiery leader of war, has become an exhorter 
of peace and moderation. Universal education is 
accepted by all asa necessity. M. Thiers and ths 
various parties in the Assembly have each in turn 
conceded a great deal for the maintenance of a 
stable government. Whatever weakness or dan- 
ger may still remain, the nation has made for 
itself in the past year a noble record. 








The battle in North Carolina has been stoutly 
fought, and as we write the result is still in doubt. 
Mr. Greeley’s letter accepting the Baltimote nom- 
ination made a legitimate and effective! appeal 
to the State, in dwelling on the rejection of Vance 
by the Senate. We suppose it is clear to every 
one now, that that rejection did no particular 
good to the Republican party or to anybody else 
except its opponents. Its consequences involved 
the election of a substitute for Gov. Vance, of the 
same political opinions, and a Confederate sol- 
dier; the election of Vance at this time to the 
House of Representatives; and a strong impulse 
to the reactionary party. 














The North Carolina election seems to have 
passed off without serious disturbances—a matter 
for congratulation when the character of the con- 
test is considered. From Savannah we have ac- 
counts of a riot between blacks and whites, with 
serious loss of life. It is impossible, as usual, to 
get a very clear idea of the right and wrong of the 
matter. As usual, too, the blacks appear to have 
suffered most in the fight. There seems no doubt 
that the violence was begun by the whites. The 
entrance of the negroes into the cars set apart for 
the whites was, of course, a matter to be settled 
by the law. To throw them off of the cars was a 
more summary method, but hardly satisfactory in 
its results, 





This Savannah affair is an interesting com- 
mentary on Mr. Sumner’s letter. Mr. Sumner has 
maintained with the greatest ardor that this very 
right, of equality between negroes and whites in 
_. public conveyances, was to be maintained by all 
- the power: of the Government. Now, Mr. Sum- 


ner argues at great length that the kest thing for 


the negroes would be to commit the government 





to a party whose main strength is the Democracy. 
The Democrats, he says, have adopted an excel- 
lent platform ; they are going to vote for Mr. Gree- 
ley ; and he thinks they may safely be trusted. 
But if the Democracy, or the new party, is hon- 
estly committed to one thing, it is that the Gov- 
ernment shall not meddle between the freedman 
and his old master. What we would like to have 
is assurance, not that it would enable blacks to 
ride in the same cars with whites, but that it 
would protect them against being murdered. 


| How Mr. Sumner has so suddenly recovered from 


lis old apprehensions on this score, he does not 
make at all clear. He proves anew General 
Grant’s hostility to the negro race by his Insult to 
the Black Republic of Hayti (plenty of capitals) 
and by his failure to invite Mr. Frederick Douglas 
to his dinner-table—Mr. Douglas, by the way, is 
supporting General Grant. But why the nation 
should abandon the policy of the last few years— 
which has had no stronger advocate than Mr. 
Sumner—and put in power the inveterate ene- 
mies of that policy, is not made clear to us. 








WOMUAN’S WORK. 
HE mistake and trouble from which modern 
society is escaping is that of building walls 
across the lines of natural growth. The counter 
mistake, into which we are now likely to run, is 
that of ignoring those lines of limitation which are 
established by nature,—let us rather say, by God. 

The false idea of freedom and equality is that 
all should do and enjoy the samethings. The true 
conception is, that each should do and enjoy what- 
ever his natural capacity fits him for. 

The movement for the elevation of women, like 
other reforms, has suffered from this mistake. 
That it is a mistake to assume that there is no 
essential difference between the natures of man 
and woman, seems too plain to need saying. Yet 
this is either asserted or implied in many of the 
discussions and projects for the re-adjustment of 
woman’s position. In truth, the wisdom and suc- 
cess of all these efforts depends largely on a right 
conception of the final end in view,—on what is 
assumed as the ideal character and condition of 
womanhood. The phrase ‘‘woman’s sphere” has 
become a by-word ; yet there is a truth in it, a 
truth to miss which is to blunder fatally at the 
outset ; the truth that woman as woman, distinct 
from man, has possibilities, necessities and duties 
of her own. The great problem is rightly to deter- 
mine what these are. 

Happily, the question is not left wholly to spec- 
ulation. Itis being met in a very practical way. 
The growing tendency of the time is to throw open 
to women all the fields which men occupy, and let 
the result determine their capacities. Thus by 
experiment an answer will be reached, satisfactory 
and final beyond what any other method could 
give. And this of itself is a very strong reason for 
removing, at least experimentally, each separate 
barrier against women. In the matter, for exam- 
ple, of admitting women to the suffrage, or to the 
pulpit, or to the same universities with men, dis- 
cussion exhausts itself without convincing either 
side ; and it may fairly be said, ‘“‘ Try it, and see.” 
If the result is as disastrous as the opponents of 
change predict, the good sense of the community 
will speedily work a change in the other direction. 

We think therefore that even those whose views 
are conservative on the subject, should look with- 
out alarm on the entrance of women upon domains 
hitherto exclusively masculine, which is so widely 
going on. Such changes are at first tentative and 
experimental. They are one of the ways of reach- 
ing what somehow must be reached, a true knowl- 
edge of the proper capacities and by consequence 
the proper “‘rights” of women. Ought women to 
preach? That depends on whether they can 
preach. Ought they to vote? That depends on 
whether they would so vote as to benefit the com- 
munity. We know of no way in which such ques- 
tions can be finally settled but by trying the ex- 
periment. Nor do we regret that strong conser- 
vative element in society which insures that the 
experiment shall be made cautiously and at first 
on a limited scale. 

But, while we look hopefully to this practical 
solution of the vexed question, it seems to us that 
hand in hand with experiment should go reflection. 
Women are not a novelty inthe world. For-six 
thousand years, at the lowest estimate, they have 
had a pretty considerable share in its doings, It 
is hardly presumptuous if, even while experiment 
is going on, and for the sake of guiding experi- 
mént, we hold steadily. to some ideas on the.sub- 
ject as virtually settled. The mistakes ‘we make 
may be detected by time and the:course ef events ; 
but none the less we and our generation shall have 





suffered by them ; and it is certainly well to make 
as few mistakes in the outset as possible. 

Thus, it strikes us that there is a certain waste 
of effort, and a more painful waste of noble aspi- 
ration, through a misappreciatlon of woman’s 
value to the community under our present dispea- 
sation. <A certain feeling exists that besause 
woman’s place in the community is less conspicu- 
ous than man’s, her work is proportionately 
humbler. The fact that at present woman’s char- 
acteristic attitude is that of a helper, and not an 
independent worker, gives rise to the idea that 
she has narrower opportunities of accomplishment 
than man has. Ina word, there isa more or less 
distinct belief that in holding woman’s character- 
istic and highest position to be that of wife and 
mother, society is in the wrong. 

Those who think in this way can hardly be con- 
scious of what the world actually owes to the in- 
fluence of woman in these capacities. In truth, 
the Christian household, with the mother and 
wife as its center, is the noblest product of civili- 
zation. In no other way is the advantage of 
modern over ancient society more apparent. Noth- 
ing is more painful to the student contemplating 
the splendid civilization of ancient Greece and 
Rome, than the absence of the feminine influence 
as it is known to us. Woman scarcely appears 
save as a drudge, or a Delilah. Love is only a 
madness, a blind desire. The wife is the necessary 
evil accompanying the possession of sons. There 
are indeed noble exceptions ; Greek literature has 
its Antigone, and Roman history its Cornelia. 
But these are truly exceptions ; the characteristic 
figures are of a wholly different sort. And by con- 
sequence, the ancient world was cursed with an 
impurity, at the glimpses of which, revealed often 
with utter unconsciousness of evil, we recoil. The 
Jewish people alone maintained a purity which 
marked them as peculiar among all nations, and 
which contributed none can tell how much to 
their national vitality, when the classic nations 
perished in the abyss of their corruption. In the 
bosom of the Jewish people was born that reli- 
gion which gave the world a new conception of 
marriage; typefying its highest revelation, the 
union between Christ and his church, by the union 
of husband and wife. 

That pure and ardent affection of man and wo- 
man which we call love, may be said to have been 
unknown to the ancient world. It is a growth of 
Christianity. Together with it, and under its 
sanctifying influence, the family has become a 
nursery of the highest manhood. It is the foun- 
tain of the strongest and sweetest influences that 
bless society. Think of it. How can we measure 
the influence of the first twenty years of life on 
the whole existence of a soul? What man but 
owes more to his mother than to all that the 
church and the school and the state have done for 
him besides? If there is one office that is sacred, 
that bears a commission from God to do his high- 
est work, it is the mother’s. 

We believe that any attempt to radically change 
the position of woman in the direction of isola- 
tion,—to find for her sex a higher mission than 
that of ministering within the family,—can but 
fail. So far as reform works toward enabling her 
to do this more worthily, so far as it seeks to pro- 
vide a place for those women to whom circum- 
stances deny this, its effort certainly is well di- 
rected. But that there should be found an in- 
trinsically higher mission than that of wifehood 
and motherhood is impossible, for under the 
present conditions of the race there can be no 
higher. ; 





THE REAL ISSUES. 


O great is the number of side issues and minor 
episodes with which the press and the. poli- 
ticians distract the attention of the people, that it 
should not surprise us if the sole important ques- 
tion is sometimes lost sight of. What we really 
need to know is what we wish done and who will 
be the likeliest man to do it. Such things as 
‘‘antecedents” are only of value when'they seem ° 
to throw light upon this point. 

‘here are two things to be done of such especial 
moment that the voter may almost consider him- 
self as discharged from the consideration of any 
other questions. The South must be restored; 
the civil service must be purified. Under which 
of the candidates is it most likely that these ob- 
jects will be accomplished ? 

At the South, we have to consider the relations 
of the whites to the government, and of the whites 
and blacks to each other. Love for the old Union 
cannot be secured at once, but it will ‘be the sure 
result of reasonable legislation. The ‘soreness of 
defeat will wear off in time. But the/imperative 
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and difficult thing to do will be to settle the rela- 
tions between the negroes and their old masters. 
That done, amity and love for the Union will be 
the sure result of time ; without it, no good will of 
the Southern people towards the government will 
be secure and satisfactory. 

. First, then, in order to establish harmony be- 
tween the Southern whites and the negroes we 
have open to us two opposite and inconsistent 
courses of action. We may refuse altogether to 
interfere for the protection of the negroes. The 
South desires that there shall be a well-defined 
position of inferiority for the negro. Thatis what 
is meant by ‘freeing the white man.” It is 
thought by some that such a position of things 
‘will help to make peace between the two races. 

On the other hand, it is open to us to leave the 
negro on an equality with the white, and to refuse 
to surrender our power to protect him from vio- 
lence, should he need protection. Here is the only 
important difference in the policies announced by 
the two parties. Amnesty is virtually secured al- 
ready; the sole remaining exception is the exclusion 
of a few hundred men from office ; and this is sure 
to be soon done away with. The ‘‘carpet-bag 
governments” are in any case wholly beyond the 
reach of the Federal authority. The one issue, we 
repeat, where there is direct opposition between 
the two parties in the field is this: Shall the na- 
tional government be pledged in no case to inter- 
fere for the protection of the blacks ? The Greeley- 
Democratic party says, Yes ; the Republican party 
says, No. 

If the Greeley party does not mean this, it has 
no distinctive purpose whatever. This is its one 
characteristic, genuine, powerful sentiment. What 
its policy in other directions would be, if it were 
successful, may be very doubtful; here there can 
be no doubt. True, the policy of non-interference 
is in direct opposition to Mr. Greeley’s whole past 
course ; the ease with which he now assents to it, 
and becomes for the first time in his long life an 
advocate of the ‘‘let-alone” doctrine, is a most 
‘striking instance of the mental instability which 
is his great disqualification for statesmanship. 
But this ‘“‘let-alone” idea, applied to the South, is 
the corner-stone of the composite political strac- 

_ture which has so suddenly grownup. Wecannot 
wonder that it finds favor with Southern whites. 
We have never been insensible to the inconvenien- 
ces and dangers involved in the national guar- 
‘dianship over the blacks. But, has the time come 
to relinquish this guardianship? Are there any 
signs that the spirit of brutality among the lower 
class. of whites which bore fruit in burned school- 
houses and beaten and murdered men, has sud- 
denly become extinguished? Political platforms 
do not accomplish such miraculous conversions as 
this. If the negro needed the strong arm of the 
:government to protect him a year ago, he has not 
‘ceased to need it now. 

It is not enough that Mr. Greeley is a friend of 
the negro. Itis not enough that the better part 
of his supporters heartily disapprove of the perse- 
cution of the blacks. The difficulty is that these 
._gentlemen, no matter with what good intentions, 
would tie up the Government from any interfer- 
‘ence whatever, for the protection of the freedmen ; 
and the ‘‘lewd fellows of the baser sort ” through- 
‘out the South would be set free, so far as the Na- 
tional Government is concerned, to work their will 
on the blacks whom they hate and despise. 

“What a pity it is,” exclaims a modern writer, 
“‘that a nation cannot be saved by ‘tremendous 
‘cheers !’” What a pity that fine phrases about 
*‘clasping hands over the bloody chasm,” and en- 
thusiastic talk about forgetting the past, cannot 
‘at once give us justice and peace throughout the 
land! But there can be no peace except as we 
honestly face and carefully deal with the real facts 
in our case. One of the greatest of these facts, to 
our thinking, is the danger of the freedman in a 
community not yet prepared to do him justice. 
We cannot shut our eyes to such a fact, to indulge 
in roseate visions of a political millennium. 

Turning to the other great question,—that of 
the Civil Service—what do the two parties offer 
us? Fine words count for nothing on either side. 
What are the rational probabilities as to actual 
conduct ? General Grant’s administration has been 
far from perfect in its appointments. But that its 


shortcomings have been enormously exaggerated, - 


no candid man can doubt. In case of the 
“President’s re-election there would certainly 
ye no such general re-distribution of offices 


s-always comes with a new administration, ~ 


in itself a great misfortune. That Mr. Greeley 
- ‘would ‘at once replace the present ineum- 
| bents with his own followers, is 4 matter of 


.. course. Is there any presumption that his ap- 
« pointments would be better than General Grant’s ? 





Mr. Greeley has no advantage over General Grant 
in personal honesty. No one has ever claimed that 
discrimination as to character was one of his 
strong points. His party following—the whole 
Democracy, and a very mixed class of Repu elicans, 
—is certainly not so far superior to General Grant’s 
adherents as to give a pledge of superior appoint- 
ments. We do not know ofasingle ground for 
expecting a better management of the civil service 
under the new candidate. 

Further, Mr. Greeley does not propose any 
change in the principle of appointment. That the 
President should fill the offices with his political 
friends is to him a matter of course. Does any one 
suppose that if he were elected President there 
would be left a ‘‘ Conklingite” postmaster in the 
State of New York, or a “Grant” man in any office 
in the country? Mr. Greeley has done nothing to 
cause any such expectation. He professes no faith 
in or desire for any radical reform in our system in 
this respect. General Grant, on the other hand, 
is practically committed to a plan for making 
merit, ascertained by impartial tests, the basis of 
appointment. True, the reform is in its infancy ; 
it meets the disadvantages which all experimental 
measures encounter ; it has the deadly hostility of 
the whole tribe of politicians; the President has 
been hampered by Congress and by the backward- 
ness of hisown party. Yet this step in the rizht 
direction has been taken; an attempt is making 
which, with the opportunity of four more years, 
might grow into successful and permanent reform. 

Mr. Greeley does not even promise to make such 
an attempt. He offers us nothing beyond his own 
intention to appoint good men. We want some- 
thing more than that. 








A PLEA FOR GOOD-NATURE., 


HILE the hot weather lasts, people will 
searcely be able to get up much excitement 

in political matters. The small hostilities of men 
shrivel before the fierce glow of the sun, and 
friends and foes deliquesce in a common perspira- 


‘tion. But when the cool days and cooler nights 


permit the sensation of heat internally inspired, 
the fires of political fury will be lighted; and the 
prospects are, that the first presidential canvass 
for twenty years which offers no justification or 
occasion for bitterness of feeling, will be one of 
the most bitter and personal of all. 

We say that this campaign ought not to be a 
passionate one. The differences between the 
honest men on the two sides are those of judg- 
ment—not of principle. When a Democrat de- 
scribes to us the tow2ring ambition, the sluggish 
dullness, the military instinct, the slovenly laxity, 
the deep hypocrisy, and the verdant simplicity of 
General Grant, we do not declare that such a mon- 
ster of paradox is what we want for President. 
We say we do not believe the picture to be accu- 
rate; and we go for General Grant because we 
think he is not what the Democrat thinks he is. 
On the other hand, when we have sketched in 
dark colors our view of the evil involved in re- 
storing the Democratic party to power, many an 
honest member of that party will be ready to say 
that he too would deprecate such consequences, 
but he does not believe they will come to pass. 

Now, we cannot entertain a high opinion of the 
sagacity of him who thinks the old Democratic 
party will have been so stiffened in backbone, just 
by swallowing Horace Greeley, as to stand firmly 
up to the spirit of the Cincinnati platform. Buta 
man may be sincere without being sagacious; and 
we can argue the matter without feeling a con- 
stant surging anger and contempt, such as used 
to overcome us when dealing with open advocates 
of slavery or secession. 

There is no need of passion in discussing the 
issues of this contest. Its introduction would, we 
think, damage our side more than the other; for 
it is to the sober, calm, impartial judgment of our 
citizens that General Grant must look for support. 
The country is overwhelmingly in favor of main- 
taining forever the Constitutional Amendments, 
and paying the National debt in coin. When 
these points were at stake, a passionate discussion 
of them was pardonable. They are settled; our 
opponents profess our own creed in these respects, 
The only question now, is the question, Will the 
Democratic party be able to maintain that ground 
against the old assailants of it, who constitute a 
minority of all the voters of the country, but a 
majority of the Democratic voters. But this is a 
matter of inquiry and judgment; and the more 
dispassionately it is dealt with, the more likely is 
it to be answered in favor of the old and tried Re- 
publican party. 


. We will not even scold and scorn the man who 





really has confidence that Mr. Greeley and the 
class of politicians who now crowd about him would 
wisely administer the government, if they should 
get hold of it. And certainly he ought not to be 
excited to invective by our modest claim, based on 
four years’ actual experience, in behalf of the gen- 
eral efficiency and success of Grant’s administra- 
tion. What he ventures to say of his candidate, 
without any evidence, we say of ours, with proof ; 
certainly he ought to keep his good-nature, if we 
do not lose ours. 

And so throughout all the issues of the day. 
Men are professing on both sides to wish to secure 
nearly the same ends; and sincere men should be 
satisfied with honest inquiry how those ends can 
best be attained. We earnestly trust that the 
temptations to bitterness and passion which this 
conflict, like any other, affords, will be avoided on 
both sides by Christians and gentlemen. 





Le 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


PARAGRAPH appeared in the daily papers 
last week, which at first we regarded as a new 
sensation from the fertile brain of Mr. Mendax Rhodo- 
montado, of Bohemia; but later advices indicate that 
it has some foundation in truth. It announced the 
discovery of “ A New Gelconda,”’ near the head-waters 
of the River Colorado Chiquito, and among the Aztec 
ruins of the Arizona. The stories of the splendor of the 
stones already discovered, of the relics of Aztec magni- 
ficence still extant in the vicinity, and of the romantic 
beauty of the country in which all these wonders have 
been developed, were too like some’ of the dodges so 
common among Western speculators who would bring a 
host of flies into their web, to excite more than a pass- 
ing smilefrom knowing old blue-bottles like us. 

But now comes the testimony of the Messrs. Tiffany, 
who are among the few diamond-cutters of this coun- 
try, and to whom many of these stones (both diamonds 
and rubies) have been brought. Small boxes of gravel, 
purporting to have been taken at random. are said 
fairly to glisten with the treasures they contain; while 
the respectable jewelers before-mentioned,though very 
reticent of the secrets of the mining company, which 
have been confided to them, acknowledge that they 
have already cut several stones, worth four and five 
hundred dollars each, and have penetrated into others 
far enough to estimate them as worth at least $5000. 
A San Francisco and New York Mining Company has 
been formed, with.a capital of $10,000,000, to develop 
these fields, which are said to be the richest in the 
world. 

And now comes the panorama of frenzy and woe, 
which the world has seen so often, and must so often 
see again,—the stampede, the scramble, the hope de- 
ferred, the bitter disappointment, the rags, and 
despair! Men so habitually dream of sudden wealth 
to be acquired independently of the appointed 
instrumentality of the sweating brow, that they rush 
unhesitatingly into enterprises demanding a degree of 
energy and toil,in abnormal ways,that would infallibly 
make them rich, if expended in the ordinary channels 
of intelligent industry. And one thing besides, which 
almosteverybody forgets—the soul too is made rich 
in the processes of honest, healthful labor, which ean- 
not ke said of the re-active influence of any of these 
mad fevers of speculation. God never intended that 
man should grow rich except by labor; and none can 
disregard the order of his Providence with impunity. 


—Nothing is more refreshing than to find the 
language of kindness and conciliation in a Roman 
Catholic journal. The following paragraph is from 
the Boston Pilot ; but we cut it from another paper 

’ 
having mislaid our copy of the Pilot, containing the 
article of which this purports to be a part. Speaking 
of religious controversy, it says; 

“We gain nothing at any time by abuse, exe + the 
approval of the hotheaded of our friends. ver 
make a convert,—we shut our eyes toall that is or hay 
be good on the other side. We can go back, even; 
the history of this country, and find instances of ‘ dis 
order’ and ‘ passionate license’ on the part of Protes- 
tants—such as the shameful cruelty of burning an old 
woman because she could not pray in English. burn- 
ing and wrecking a convent of Catholic nuns, and ql] 
the incidents of the Know Nothing times—and ve 
might dwell on them forever until we had consolida. 
ed a hatred against even the deseendants of the per- 

etrators. But what good would come of it? Rather 

et us forget every ane of the pate and re- 
member that we are Christians in a Christian country, 
and that a good citizen of this Republic will not try 
to perpetuate class divisions.” ; 

It is rare to find such sentiments in Roman Catholic 
papers. It is not rare to find them in the Pilot. We 
have seen many utterances in its columns which im- 
press us with its good sense and candor. But is not 
such a spirit rare in Protestant papers as well? We 
honestly think it is. We are frank to admit it; 
we earnestly deplore it; and we regard it as fool- 
ish and wicked in every point of view. The in- 
fluence of the Christian Union is pledged for the 
reform of a spirit and practice so hostile to the 
interests both of religion and good neighborship. We 
cannot indeed promise that this journal shall never err 
in this respect; but we do engage that such error shall 
be inadvertent, and, when pointed out, shall not lack 
speedy correction. ; ‘ 


—The Jewish Messenger administers a severe cas- 
tigation, in anarticle headed “Rabid Rabbis,” to certain 
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spiritual leaders and theologians of Israel, who have 
been conducting controversy in that spirit of acerbity 
so rare among gentlemen of their cloth. Instead of 
calm discussion or dignified protest, it tells thei, 
*‘ they have abused the privileges of the press and the 
pulpit, have sickened their readers” and “ wearied 
their hearers” with gross personalities, and turned the 
pulpit into a stump; while the gloating multitude 
without eagerly exclaim, “‘ How these Jews quarrel!” 

We cannot forbear reflecting with complacency on 
the superiority in this respect of owr theologians and 
our religious newspapers. No quarreling, over on our 
side; no bitterness, no littleness, no arrogance. ; It 
‘would hardly be modest to dilate upon the attractive 
theme. But there isnonecessity. Everybody isaware 
of our blessed state.” The whole world acknowledges 
it. All men exclaim, “ How these Christians love one 
another!” 

—The Jewish Messenger indignantly repels the 
assertion of an exchange that the troubles of its peo- 
ple in the East arise from the fact that “they have no 
national ties.”’ It says: 

“This isa statement that we stoutly deny. History 

roves that no people are more patriotic than the 

ews. Evenin a country where they are ougeonnes, 
they feel a warm love for it, and a high regard f 
national honor. Ever ready to fulfill any trust that 
may be confided to them in the administration of pub- 
lic affairs, they are among the first to shoulder the 
musket when war is proclaimed.” 

—The Universalist, in a criticism of Curtius’ 
Greek Grammar, says: 

“We observe a remarkable statement which we 
probably owe to the translator: ‘ All Greek letters are 
‘always pronounced alike.’ y 
out pretension to scholarship, that we can give truer 
English than that.” 

All efforts to further the cause of pure English in- 
terest us, at all times. Will our good cotemporary 
favor us with his way of putting that little fact about 
the Greek letters? 


—To the questions, ‘‘ What is the purpose of the 
Church ?”—“ What is the object of religion?’—the 
Church Journal gives this summary answer: ‘To get 
the Ten Commandments kept.” There is a sense in 
which this is true; but then again there is a sense ir 
which it is not only untrue, but fraught with injury 
both to doctrine and practice. The young man who 
came to Jesus about the nature of true religion, was 
fully imbued with this idea; but learned, to his dis- 
may, that his notion was radically defective. The at- 
tempt to compress a whole system of truth into a single 
epigrammatic expression is rarely successful. 

—The American Board, at its annual meeting in 
Salem in October last, appointed the next anniversary 
at Chicago. On account of the great fire in that city, 
the place of mecting has been changed to New Haven, 
Conn. Those who expect to attend should write im- 
umediately to Prof. D. C. Gilman, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, in order to secure a place of 
ventertainment. 


a 
The Household. 
“WHAT WE KNOW NOT NOW. WE 
SHALL KNOW HEREAFTER.” 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER: 


<Q TRANGE how natural it is fer each individual 
t to feel that there are no troubles, no sorrows, so 
severe as his own! How ready we are to feel 
that if the lessons our Father is teaching us 
were such as others around’us were learning, we 
-could surely bear them with fortitude! 

The moter whom we tried to aid last week, like 
many mre who fully understand her difficulties,—for 
they »¢ passing over the same rough road,—felt her 
tru» and faith failing; yea, would “ gladly lie down 
qri die,” before half her three score years and ten 
were accomplished, might she escape the res ponsibility 
of teaching her children, and using her best faculties 
(no one is asked to do more), to train them up into 
noble men and women. The task appeared so hard, 
the way so long, and her faith so weak! 

Now another mother claims, at least, our fullest 
sympathy—a Rachel, “mourning for her children, 
and refusing to be comforted, because they are not.” 
One after another has been taken from her, and each 
one at “the most interesting age.”’ 

When is this “ most interesting” age? Can a mother 
draw the line? In early babyhood the precious gift 
nestles in her bosom, and lives entirely through her 
life—so dependent on her for every care and comfort, 
that no one else can attempt to supply her place. Ut- 
terly helpless as the babe is, when the mother realizes 
how necessary to its life is her ceaseless watchfulness 
can there be any period when it will be so interesting, 
so dear to her heart, as now, in this state of complete 
dependence? 

But slowly it emerges from this helpless condition. 
Its first recognition, its first smiles and playfulness, 
‘are all bewitching. What can be more lovely? A 
few weeks pass, and it can sit alone; then it begins to 
creep; now, with what absorbing interest the first 
steps are watched, and commented upon with a pride 
and earnestness as if no child ever did all these things 
before. The mother’s heart is overflowing with love 
and tenderness; but God calls, and the lovely babe is 
forever hid from her sight, 





-—- 











or the | 
| its cunning prattle is the theme of constant thought and 


We fiatter ourselves, with- | 





How can she bear it? Whose sorrow was ever like 
unto hers? Why is it that God has sent this trial? 
What lesson can be taught by it, that will do half the 
good which that child’s presence would have accom- 
plished? What is there in the care, the anxieties of 
watching over its maturing, which can be thought a 
hardship ? How joyfully would this mother bear 
them if the life of her child might have been spared! 
She longs to lie down and die, not because of the re- 
sponsibility which she knows would have increased with 
every added year; she could have trusted her Father 
to give her strength sufficient for those duties. Her 
faith and trust fail, because God took her child from 
her, and in her anguish she cries, “‘ Why am I thus 
bereaved? In answer to these sad questions we can 
only say, ‘‘ What ye know not now, ye shall know 
hereafter.”’ In the first bitterness of this grief, there 
is nothing more to be said. 

Another little one is given to soothe the mother. She 
witches it with trembling heart, through all thestages 
that her first-born had passed. Every unusual motion, 
every cry the child utters, fills her heart with alarm; 
some fresh cause for fear is found daily. But the little 
one thrives, has reached and passed all the points of deep 
interest, which once before the mother watched with 
such pride. Now it begins to lisp her name and shortly 


ccnversation. When she rises in the morning—at the 
table—by the fireside—it is again and again repeated, 


| amany-times-told tale, but always fresb—always new 


and beautiful. The mother has nothing else with 
which to entertain the friends who call, and truly 
believes that nothing could be told se new, or so pleas- 
ing. In her absorbing delight, over each new grace and 
beauty that is day by day developing, has she always re- 
membered the giver of her treasure? Or, has her love 
become idolatry ? 

Again death enters, and just as the mother has be- 
gun to feel secure, her darling is snatched away from 
her. In this hour of anguish, what can comfort? Her 
heart rises up in rebellion, and she sees only cruelty in 
this second stroke. In her despair she accuses God 
wrongfully. She demands the reason why. ‘“ What 
evil have I done, that Iam bereaved of my children ?’’ 
And friends can only weep with her, saying, “ What 
ye know not now, ye shall know hereafter!”’ 

We grieve with you, poor stricken mother. We 
know every step of the thorny road you are crossing; 
but do not allow these trials to make your heart grow 
cold and bitter. You say, “I see nothing but injustice 
in these dispensations which have left my home so des- 
olate. Another child has been given us, but I am try- 
ing to steel my heart against it, for anything I loveis 
taken from me.” 

This is all wrong. You say that your husband is 
kind, and bearing his own sorrow for the loss of the 
little one silently, that he may comfort you. Should 
you not remember that he has been equally bereaved, 
and may need your sympathy? ‘‘ Bear ye one 
another’s burdens,” and by so doing will you not find 
strength to rise above this afiliction so far that you can 
perform your duties with comfort, if not with cheer- 
fulness? You say you have no pieasure in the little 
one stilk left you. May it not have been sent as a min- 
istering spirit, to awaken in your heart a deeper love 
and gratitude for the mercies that still surround you, 
and bring you nearer to the Father, who often 
“wounds to heal, afflicts to save”? There are trials 
karder to bear than those which seem to have so 
nearly crushed you. When, instead of the prattle and 
frolic of baby-hood, the child becomes old enough to 
be taught how to assist the mother in various ways— 
begins to read and study, showing a mind rapidly ma- 
turing, giving promise of no common strength of char- 
acter—do you not see that it must become even more 
precious with each new development? Yet when in- 
curable disease fastens upon it, and the parents see 
their bright and joyous child slowly but surely fading 
from their home, is not this a heavier calamity than 
when our little ones are taken from their cradles after 
only a few days of suffering ? 

We have seen a mother for months hold back her 
tears, and minister to the wants of the sufferer, 
and hardest of all, sit by the bedside and listen to the 
child’s anxious questionings, soothing its fears, when 
knowing that it is just entering the dark valley; sing- 
ing of the peace and joys that lie beyond, step by 
step as death came nearer—leading this child of her 
love down even to the banks of the “river that 
flows close by the throne of God,” that when its timid 
feet touch the waters she may herself almost lay the 
child into the Savior’s arms who waits to receive and 
bless it. In this, cannot you imagine that there isa 
depth of anguish which you have not yet fathomed? 
As our children grow toward manhood and womanhood 
with promise of rich maturity, does not our love grow 
with their growth, and strengthen with their strength? 
When their education is just completed, and they are 
almost ready to begin life’s work, if taken from us, is 
not the loss greater, the desolation more appalling, 
than that which you have known? 

But your sorrow, though yet unsanctified, must be, 
to us, held sacred from severe judgment. Nature will 
rule for a time, and may compel utterance for which 
you can hardly beheld responsible. We only fear that 
your grief may become morbid and your heart refuse 
to see thesilver lining which may be discerned in every 
cloud. Why these afflictions have been sent we can- 
not tell. Our Father sees when our hearts have turned 
from their allegiance, and knows best what sharp les. 
sons will be necessary to bring us back to Him. He 
may see that your love has blinded you to the solemn 





duties that rest upon you, and to save the children 
from the effects of injudicious indulgence, may have 
taken them to himself, and by their loss design te 
draw you nearer. 

Some lines, sent us by Mrs. Crann, the author of 
“Little Foxes,’’ will show you more clearly what we 
would convey than any words of ours: 


“* We sat within a lighted room, 

My baby boy and I; 

But empty were my loving arms, 
Where he was wont tolie 

And look up fondly in my face, 
For pretty toys were near; 

And, though I called him lovingly, 
The darling weuld not hear. 


“T yearned to clasp him to my heart, 

But wooed him all in vain; 

To leave his play and come to me 
Would give him too much pain. 

I took the candle in my hand, 
And, with a breath of air, 

Extinguished its soft, cheerful light, 
And made all darkness there. 


“ And soon I heard a sweet-toned voice, 

To which Ef love to hark, : 

Cry, ‘Mother, take me in your arms! 
‘I’m frightened in the dark |’ 

And then I caught the sweet boy up, 
And felt him clasp me tight, 

And knew that I was needed then, 
Because there was no light. 


“ And as my darling grew in years, 

The brightness of my joy 

Made me adore our Father less 
Than I adored my boy. 

He called me in a tender tone— 
His voice is always mild— 

But I refused to go to Him, 
And played on with my child. 


«* And then He blew my candle out 

By stopping Harry’s breath ; 

And in the anguish of that grief,— 
The darkness Of that death, 

I cried out in a trembling voice, 
And with an aching brow, 

‘I’m coming to Thee, O my God! 
‘For my heart needs Thode now.’” 


RECEIPTS. 


CUSTARD WITHOUT EGGs.—To one quart of new 
milk one teaspoonful of rennet-wine, or a small piece 
of rennet, a little lemon, nutmeg or vanilla, or any 
spice you prefer, and one tablespoonful of sugar to 
each quart of milk. If too sweet, the milk will not set 
firmly or quickly. Stir all together, and set by stove 
or near the fire; cover closely. It should begin to 
stiffen inan hour. If it does not, add more wine, or 
rennet. When firm, befere the whey separates, take 
out the piece of rennet if the skin was used, and set on 
ice till dinner. To be eaten with sugarand rich cream. 
Nutmeg is always an improvement, even if lemon or 
vanilla is used. 

The wint-rennet is nicer than simply the skin, and 
it isa good idea to keep a bottle of wine with a piece 
of rennet in always on hand, as it is often desirable to 
bavye it ready. 


A Quick Puppiné.—Bring a quart of milk to 
the boiling point in a Farina kettle, or a pail set into 
boiling water; add a small teaspoonful of salt, two 
tablespoonfuls of rice, or wheat flour, wet smooth 
with cold milk. Stir this in as soon as the milk boils. 
Stir it afew minutes till perfectly smooth, and let it 
remain in the outside vessel of boiling water half an 
hour. Be sure and keep the water in receiver or sauce- 
pan boiling around the inner one hard all the time. 
Eat with butter and sugar, or thick cream and sugar, 

This is very healthful—especially in the summer— 
and invaluable for invalids, or children suffering with 
summer complaint. When used as a remedy or pre- 
ventive, it should boil longer—say one hour. 








IN THE SAND-HILLS. 
BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 


66 tre a dollar, after all!” Jack shouted, as 

the three boys came rushing toward him from 
the rock where they had been sitting half an hour, 
waiting for the old wagon to come in sight. “I thought 
it would be a dollar and a half certain, and it would 
only Tim Bradley was there before me. He got up be- 
fore he went to bed, I know, for I was there by six 
o’clock.” 

“Well, the fyke will be full again to-night,” said 
Paul, ‘and that'll give you another chance.” 

“No it won't,” said Jack, throwing the reins on to 
Dobbin’s back, and jumping from the wagon. “There's 
a storm ccming up, and every fish will make for deep 
water. I’m going to ask Cap’n Brown if he can’t hold 
on a few days longer than he said, so’s to let me try it 


‘again. Shouldn’t wonder if he did, but he wouldn’t 


say a word the other day. Just winked with that one 
eye o’ his, and looked sort of good-natured.”’ 

Paullaughed. “Why, I saw him this morning,” he 
said, “‘and got him to promise he’d wait a week 
more.”’ 

“You didn’t! Hooray!” shouted Jack. “ But even 
then,” he added, sobering down after a minute: “I 
don’t just see how we’re te do it. How much did you 
get for your clams, Jimmy ?” 

“Only ninety cents, but then there’s my dollar and 
a half beside.”’ 

“Well, with my two and a quarter,” said Jack, 
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every cent of it only makes four sixty-five. Now 
now are we going to get the two thirty-five that’s got 
to make up the seven?” 

“]’ll ask grandpa for it,’’ said Paul, 

“No; we’ve got to earn every cent, or -we won't 
have it,” Jack said positively, and Jimmy echoed, 
“every cent.’ 

“Things you earn are more fun,” said Harry, re- 
fiectively. ‘I get a cent a basket for chips; but thea 
maybe you ain’t going to let me in the boat.” 

“To be sure we are,” said Jack. ‘But then a surf- 
poat isn’t a good place for small boys. It’s as ticklish 
as a birch canoe, and ’most as thin, and you can’t 
wear your boots in ’em either, because you’d go right 
through. But don’t they ride! I tell you, boys, you'll 
think you’re going to the bottom, sure, when we saii 
right over those breakers at Long Point. Now ’'m 
going to get my supper, but don’t you go off till we've 
thought some more about the money.”’ 

Jack had whisked the harness off Dobbin as he 
talked, opened the barn-door, and stuffed the rack 
with hay. Dobbin rolled over once in the sand, getting 
up With bits of shell sticking all over his very woolly 
coat, and walking into his stall in a dignified way, as 
if rolling were something that had never entered his 
head. 

“Now do you give your mind to your supper,” 
Jack’s mother begged, as he sat eating his clams, but 
looking off quite beyond the walk of the little house. 
“You'll never get to grow any if you moonaway every 
minute of the time you’re eating.” 

“JT must moon a little, mother, to find out how we'll 
get the . est o’ that money. For the surf-boat, you 

‘know. ican make a heap after its once got, carrying 
folks from the hotel through the breakers. There’s 
always plenty that want to do that. Nowif Cap’n 
Ben was home I’d earn that two dollars quick enough. 
He always has something for me to do.” 

‘*Take some o’ the money Squire Green pays you.” 

* Couldn’t,’”? Jack said, shaking his head. ‘ That’s 
all for the grand start when I’m twenty-one.”’ 

“Well, I don’t see but that you’ll have to hunt up 
Captain Kidd’s.”” Mrs. Baxter laughed and turned 
away to her work. : 

“Captain Kidd’s!’’ Jack sat perfectly still amoment, 
and then ran out to the flat rock where the boys were 
waitirg. “Come along. I’m going to the fyke,” he 
said, and walked toward the wood which lay between 
them and the sea. Once through it, they were close 
upon the steep bluffs best known as the Highlands, 
and as they came out all stopped for a moment and 
icoked off to the sea, now golden under the setting sun. 
“Harry !’’ some one called, and presently Mr. Lane 
came in sight, Lotty and Nathan with him. 

“Mother is looking for you,” he said, and Harry, 
much against his will, left the older boys and ran 
toward home. 

“'That’s good,” said Jack as they went down to the 
shore. “I didn’t just want to tell him, he’s so little, 
and he’d be sure te want to go. Look here boys, I’ve 
got a notion.” 

Jacks “notions” generally meaning something new 
and strange, Paul and Jimmy immediately turned 
about and said, ‘“‘ What’s up?” ‘ 

*‘ Nothing much,” said Jack, “‘ but if we can get away 
from the young ones long enough, I’m a mind to go 
over to Dead Man’s Bluff to-morrow and see what we 
can see. Now I’ve been there twice lately; happened 
to come that way, and there’s one place looks to me 
just as if there might be something in it.’’ 

*“ You don’t mean Captain Kidd,” said Paul, his eyes 
growing larger and larger. 

“No, I don’t mean Captain Kidd, but something he 
put there. Why, old Liakim Slocum found a whole 
handful of rusty dollars there once, when he was 
clam-digging, and a piece of iron pot they might have 
been in, and everybody ’long shore turned out and 
dug for a month.” 

“Then they didn’t leave anything,’ said Paul. 

** No, because there wasn’t anything to leave. But I 
know a place, I tell you, I don’t believe anybody has 
ever dug up. Right between two sand-hills, and the 
queerest kind of flat stone.. Looks as if most anything 
might be under it. ’Taint the first time I’ve thought 
about it, but mother sort of started me off again just 
now.”’ 

“But we've got to dig at night,’’ said Paul, who was 
at heart a little of a coward, and who had heard all 
about Captain Kidd from the ’loug shore children. 

“I don’t see why,” said Jack. ‘‘ As long as there’s 
anything buried, you might dig just as well one time 
asanother. But they all say night. We'll try the day 
anyhow. There can’t anybody see us. We'll go frst 
thing to-morrow.” 

Bitter was the wailing when the younger children 
next morning discovered the older boys to be missing, 
and great the search in all the accustomed hiding 
places. And while they looked, the three sinners, 
their pockets full of crackers and cheese, and each 
bearing a spade and basket as if for clam-digging, were 
on their way to the sand-hills, bubbling over with ex- 
citement, which Jack put Gown as fast as possible. 

“ You needn’t talk about pearls and diamonds,” he 
said. ‘‘That’s all nonsense; bet I don’t see why there 
shouldn’t be some more dollars,+wo or three a piece 
anyhow. And then we could have the boat. And if we 
don’t, why I’! fill the baskets with Gams and sell ’em 
for something.” 

‘Oh, you'll have your surf-boat whether you get 
any money or not,” said Paul, and then checked him- 
self suddenly. ‘*I mean I guess you'll get the money 
before the time’s up. What I’m thinking about is'a 





yacht. There might be enough for that. One witha 
cabin and everything, so that we could all go way 
down the bay together. This aint a pleasant looking 
place, Jack. Is this whereit is?” 

“Pretty near,” Jack said, stopping a moment to rest 
“It’s what they call Dead Man’s Gorge, and there’s 
lots of folks won’t come here at all, day or night. 
Somebody got drowned in the swamp, trying to get 
through it at night, and they didn’t find him for ever 
se long.” 

“Well, if the sun wasn’t shining and the sea so 
blue,’’ Paul said as they walked on, I ‘‘ wouldn’t stay 
here for anything. That wood looks black as night, 
and the little creek running out from the swamp is 
black to match. And how queer this sand has blown 
up. It looks like the pictures of those big ant-hills.”’ 

“Tt'll be another shape with the next wind,” said 
Jack. ‘The sand shifts all the time, and that’s the 
reason why nobody can ever tell just where they’ve 
dug or where they haven't. I aint sure we'll even 
find that stone. I guess it had always been covered 
up till the other day. Anyhow I'd never seen it before.” 

As they talked, they had forded the little creek, and 
soon were wading in the deep sand blown far back 
from the beach. 

‘“*Here’s the place,’’ Jack said presently, stopping 
ketween two mounds and poking about with his spade. 
“Yes, there’s the corner of the stone, but it’s almost 
covered up.”’ 

A little work with the spade, and the stone showed 
itself; about two feet square and seeming firmly bed- 
ded in the sand. 

“ Dig all around it,’’ Jack said, ‘‘and see if we can 
loosen it,’ and the three went to work with a will, 
stopping by and by to see if it had stirred at all. 

“Stick your spade under, and let’s pry it up,’”’ Jack 
said, suiting the action to the word, but not an inch 
could they move it. 

“ It’s the top of something,” said Paul, beginning to 
dig again. ‘There must be a bottom somewhere. If 
we could get our spades under there we might move 
it. Now dig with all your might, boys.”’ 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes went by. The sand flew 
out and then flew in again; the boys were gradually 
making a hole big enough to hide in, yet still the 
stone showed no signs of ending. 

*“ Tt’s a monument in China that’s just happened to 
stick up through,” said Jimmy, giving a famous dig. 
“Hooray, boys! There’s the bottom. It is a monu- 
ment. If it isn’t, what is it?” 


“It’s granite,” said Paul. ‘It’s just like some of 


| the stone in New York. It looks as if it was meant for 


a column, or maybe a monument. But it’s rough. I 
guess the sea cast it up.” 

« The sea can’t cast up things that weigh two or three 
tons,’’ said Jack. ‘‘ More’n likely this was landed here 
for something years age, and never taken away. But 
it isn’t a treasure stone anyway, for they’re always 
pretty thin, so’t after you’ve dug awhile you can lift 
them up. I’ve blistered my hands like everything. 
It’s worse than oystering. Let’s sit down awhile.” 

Each boy sat down on his own pile of sand, looking 
a little blank. 

“Then we’ve had all the work for nothing,” Jimmy 
said presently. ‘“‘Do you suppose there is anything 
under the stone?”’ 

“ Hus-sh; lie low!’ Jack whispered, sliding down 
on his stomach. ‘“ There’s a loon just lit on the water. 
If I can hit him we’ll roast him right here for dinner.” 

Jack had raised a stone and was carefully taking 
aim, when suddenly the loon, which had been quietly 
sitting on the water, screamed loudly and tried to 
rise. Evidently something had it,and in a moment 
Jack was at the water’s edge. 

““A shark, I bet,’ he said. “No, boys. By jinks 
it’s a devil-fish, and it’s half swallowed it. It’s most 
gone!” 

“Itis gone! It’s swallowed whole!” screamed Paul. 
** Oh, see the fish flop! It isn’t big enough!” 

“That’s a fact,” said Jack, throwing stones with all 
his might. “We'll have it yet. There! Look! Its 
turned over ow its back. Give me that stick!’’ 

Jack rolled up his trousers, seized a long piece of 
drift wood and waded out as far as he could, trying to 
reach the struggling fish, which each wave brought a 
little nearer. 

“T’ve got it,’? he shouted in a minute, rolling on to 
the beach a black something, which struggled once or 
twice and then lay still. “Give us your knife, quick, 
Jimmy; I believe that loon ain’t dead yet. Yes, sir, 
you may flop all you’ve a mind to. There’s another 
slit to match your mouth. You’re nothing but stom- 
ach and mouth, any way. There’s the loon, boys, dead 
asa door nail. Let’s wash it off clean.” 

Paul stopped to turn oyer the ugly black bag with 
his foot, and then watched Jack as he dipped the loon 
in water and smoothed down his tumbled feathers. 

** I do believe its heart beats,’’ he said, after a min- 
ute. ‘‘Won’t it be queer if it is alive? Its a young 
one. Let’s take it home and tame it.” 

*“ And vall it Jonah,” said Paul, as the loon stretched 
out one leg and gave a feeble quack. ‘‘ Well, I never 
did know anything like that.”’ 

“Let’s go home with it right away,” said Jimmy. 
‘““Never mind the money; I guess we shouldn’t have 
got any anyway.”’ 

“Well, I didn’t believe we should,” said Paul, ‘‘so 
last night I got grandpa to give me some of my money 
out of the bank, and I’ve bought the boat, Jack.” 

“You!” said Jack, his face falling a good deal. “I 
thought Cap’n Brown meant to waitforme. But he 
could sell to anybody he chose, I suppose.” 





“But I bought it for you,” said Paul. “Cap’n Brown 
wanted the money, and now you can pay me, you 
know, instead; and you can take your time, too, for 
I'm going to be here a month longer. I wanted to 
give it to you, but grandpa said you'd like it better to 
earn it.’’ 

“Td throw up my cap if it wasn’t for the loon,” said 
Jack, with aradiant face. “I'll tell you what, Paul, 
I'll tame this fellow good, you know, clip its wings, 
and all, and then you shall have him all for your own. 
There won’t be such another thing ‘long shore either. 
New let’s put him in the basket quick. I’m in a hurry 
to try that boat.”’ 

Captain Kidd being quite forgotten, the boys made 
a seaweed bed in the biggest basket, and laid the loon 
carefully in. The spades were handed over to Jimmy 
and the other two baskets to Paul, and the procession 
turned toward home, meeting Captain Ben: when 
nearly there. 

““No clams,” he said. ‘You’re a great set, running 
off as if you were going to do fine things, and then 
parading home with a dead loon.” 

“You just wait till you hear about it,” said Jimmy, 
giving the full history at once, ending with, “ And its 
bame’s Jonah, and its going to be tamed.” 

‘* Lawful sakes!’’ Captain Ben said, walking on, and 
“lawful sakes,’’ was said many a time as the loon 
gradually grew better, and at last, with clipped wings, 
walked about sedately among the ducks, who treated 
it like a brother. Jack took immediate possession of 
tke surf-boat, and before night had rowed each boy 
through the breakers so scientifically that the old 
‘longshore men declared him aborn boatman. And 
never was boat more tenderly treated, for Jack spent 
all his spare time in oiling and rubbing the fine-grained 
red cedar, of which it was built, till it shone again. 
Lotty begged for a row in it, but Mrs. Lane refused 
entirely to let her go through the breakers as the boys 
had done, and Polly desired more than ever ‘to stop 
being a girl just a little while,’ and danced wildly 
about the beach, as the little shell rode over waves 
which would have swamped any com-non boat. Jonah 
in the meantime grew pensive, and stood often on one 
deg looking out to sea; and Jonah it was who at last 
gave Polly the long-wished for row in the cedar boat. 





A MockInG BirD FAMILY.—Yesterday evening, 
in company with several gentlemen, we drove out 
to the toll-gate on the Marlboro’ road to see a beauti- 
ful brood (four in number) of young mocking birds, 
recently purchased from the gate-keeper, Mr. Parma- 
lee. The history of these birds is quite a remarkable 
one. Their mother, ** Flora,’ two or three months 
since, and of her own free will, domesticated herself 
with Mr. Parmalee, becoming at once so tame under 
his kind notice as to perch herself on his head and 
arms, and even on his newspaper while reading. Not 
long since she made her nest in the wood-pile, near the 
gate-keeper’s house, and laid one egg init. The next 
morning after that feat, “‘ Lord Byron,’’ a male mock- 
ing bird, so named, came along and accepted Flora’s 
hospitalities for a week. The first thing he did (his 
actions spoke louder than words) was to remonstrate 
with Flora for building her nest in the wood-pile, and 
while growling his bird-talk, he tore the nest to pieces 
with his feet, and broke the single egg init. He then 
selected a little evergreen shruB opposite the house, 
and with Flora, went to work to build a nest, and so 
well did they work together that in less than a week 
the nest was built and four eggs laid in it. Lord By- 
ron then bid Flora an affectionate farewell, sought 
“green fields and pastures new,” and has not been 
seen or heard of since. In due time the brood of four 
of which we speak was hatched, and while yet in the 
nest they were psrchased by Mr. James Wormly, of 
this city, for $50 cash. In the brood, now almost full- 
grown, are two males, and two females. The former 
are named Prince Albert and America, the two latter 
Queen Victoria and Martha Washington. +Prince Al- 
bert will soon embark on an ocean steamer for London 
and his eage in Buckingham Palace, for he is designed 
asa present to the Queen of England, and we have 
the best of reasons to know that she will highly prize 
him. Ficra still remains with the gate-keeper, and 
is at perfect liberty to fly about as she chooses. She 
will come into the city, however, with brood next 
Saturday, and in most aristocratic style, take quarters 
for the season at ‘‘ Wormley’s.’’— Washington Chron- 
icle. 





—The Chinese carte de Visite is a curiosity. It 
consists of a bright scarlet paper, with the owner’s 


name inscribed in large letters—the bigger the more, 


exquisite. For extra grand occasions this card is 
folded ten times; the name is-written on the right hand 
lower corner, with a humiliating prefix, like “ your 
very stupid brother;” “your unworthy friend who 
bows his head and pays his respects,’ &c., &c., the 
words “your stupid ’’ taking the place of “‘ yours re- 
spectfully.” It is etiquette to return these cards to 
the visitors,it being presumable that the expense is too 
great for general distribution. 








— The very fact that you have trouble is a proof 
of the faithfulness of Christ, for you have got one half 
of His legacy, and you will have the other half; you 
know that Christ’s last will and testament has two 
portions init. “Inthe world ye shall have tribula- 
tion;’’ you have gotit. The next clause is, “‘In me ye 
have peace;’”’ you have that too. “Be of good cheer, 
I have overcome the world;” that is yours also. 
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The Church. 


HOME. 
THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


U HE meeting of the Evangelical Alliance that 

was to have been held in New York was post- 
.poned on account of the German and French war. It 
is proposed to hold it in New York in 1873, and Dr. 
Schaff is now iv Europe to make arrangements for it. 
~One great obstacle to be removed was the alienation 
-existing between German and French Christians, in 
‘consequence of the war. An affecting account of this 
is given in the New York Observer, and it is stated that 
there is no immediate prospect of a renewal of Chris- 
tian fellowship between them. Yet, E. W. Hitchcock, 
preacher of the American Chapel in Paris, informs us 
that Dr. Schaff, by his eloquent and Christian present- 
cation of the case, induced the French Committee of 
Alliance unanimously to agree to co-operate in the 
meeting at New York. 











ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS. 


A Presbyterian Church for some years existed 
beside a Congregational Church in Sauk Centre, Iowa. 
Both were small and obliged to seek aid from abroad. 
Recently a committee of the Presbytery of St. Paul 
has advised the Presbyterian Church to surrender its 
organization and give the field to the Congregational- 
ists, and to unite with them. The Presbyterian ap- 
proves of the advice, in view of the great evil of feeble, 
rival, struggling churches. It is pleasant to record an 
‘instance of such true Christian wisdom, liberality and 
unity. 





It was proposed by the Methodists of Baltimore 
to give a public expression of their sense of the value 
of the services of Dr. Lanahan in exposing and cor- 
recting the abuses of the book concern. He declined 
the offer from aregard to his health, and from dislike 
to such censpicuity. He has, however, received marks 
of public confidence in being made a Presiding Elder 
in the Church by Bishop Simpson. This mark of pub- 
lic honer and confidence will gratify Dr. Lanahan’s 
numerous friends, not only in the Methodist Church, 
but in all denominations. 





Four Churches in Brooklyn have united their 
services during August. These are the Bedford Ave- 
nue Reformed, the Ross Street Presbyterian, the Lee 
Avenue Baptist, and the Lee Avenue Congregational. 
‘One service will be held in each church on successive 
‘Sabbaths. This to the Pastors is equivalent to three 
three weeks’ vacation each. 





The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
are now twelve in number. It was understood that 
ihe eight newly elected should reside in their respective 
Gioceses. But there seems to be some fear that they 
may not readily comply with this understanding. 
ence Dr. W. H. Hunter, a presiding elder of Central 
{illinois, calls for an order from the General Conference 
that shall make it imperative. 


There is, for a novelty, a Greek Church in this 
city, in which the‘Rev. Nicholas Bjering officiates. It 
has been closed, but was opened on Sunday. Mr. 
Bjering did not preach, but performed services in 
magnificent ecclesiastical robes. The chapel was 
crowded, and the curiosity of those who love religious 
-@isplay was gratified. 





In the Cheney case, in Chicago, Judge Williams 

- refused to grant a temporary injunction which should 

restrain the vestrymen from employing the funds of 

the parish to support Mr. Cheney. He continues to 
hold his place as usual. 





Dr. M. L. P. Thompson has been tried by the 
Presbytery of Buffalo for adultery, and on his own 
confession convicted, and has been deposed. Those 
who knew him in his former eminent position will re- 
gard his fall with deep grief. He is to sail for Ger- 
-many. 





There are in Buffalo eight Presbyterian churches 
.to a population of 150,000, and eight in Rochester to a 
population of 65,000. From the beginning, revivals 
have taken a deeper hold on Rochester than on Buffa- 
lo, and at this time there are 3,279 church members in 
the Rochester Presbyterian churches to 2,478 in Buf- 
falo. 


Dr. R. W. Patterson, of the Second Presbyterian 

‘ Church of Chicago, whose library was destroyed by 

the fire, is spending some time in New York and 
Philadelphia, in part to repair his losses. 








The Scotch Presbyterian Church of Argyle, Rev. 


* TT. C. Easton pastor, received eighteen to its member- 


ship at its last communion. This is one of the largest 
churches in the Freeport Presbytery. They propose to 
- erect a new church edifice. 





Rev. David Cook, for many years pastor of a 
» Congregational Church in Dundee, Scotland, is to sup- 
ply the Elm Place Church, Brooklyn, of which the 
. Rev. Henry Powers was recently pastor. May he 


» walk in the steps of his recent illustrious predecessors 
- from the old world. 





Rev. Henry Blodget, missionary in China, origin- 
ally of Bucksport, Maine, was honored by the degree 
of D.D., by Amherst College at its last Commence- 
ment. 





Rev. Dr. Brown Emerson, of Salem, Mass., aged 
95 years, recently died. He was injured by a fall from 
his chair, wl ich fractured one of his hip bones. 


The First Church, North Brookfield, Mass., on 
July ‘th received thirty members by profession and 
two by letter. Ten were added to the Union Church. 








Rev. Walter 8S. Alexander, of Racine, has been 
dismissed, by advice of a council, from his church to 
engage in a mission to Italy, at the call of the Ameri- 
can Board. The action of the church of Racine in 
surrendering their pastor to this call was noble. In 
the evening a missionary meeting was held, and ad- 
dresses made by Pres. Chapin and others. 





Rev. O. E. Daggett has been chosen a member 
of the Corporation of Yale College, in place of Rev. 
Mr. Jones, of Southington, deceased. 





Stewart is an important and rapidly growing 
town on the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Rail- 
road. The Congregationalists have recently dedicated 
a new church there, the only one in the place. At 
the same time, all debts for the house were cancelled. 





Rev. Salmon Strong, the oldest graduate of 
Princeton, died at the house of his son, Rev. A. K. 
Strong, D.D., July 14, aged 83. He was eminent as a 
teacher. Drs. J. W.and J. A. Alexander were for a 
time his private pupils. A sermon of his, whilst 
tutor ia Hamilton College, was the means of convert- 
ing Rev. Albert Barnes, then a student. In addition 
to his eminent intellectual qualities, he was mighty in 
love, and hence his power over his pupils. 





J., dedicated their new church on July 25th. The Rev. 
Dr. Deems preached and Dr. 8. R. Tyng, Jr. delivered 
an address in which he extolled the real and eternal 
unity of the church of Christ, and exposed the tran- 
sitoriness of denominational divisions. Rev. J. De 
Hart Brown is pastor of the church, which is in a 
prosperous condition. 





Dr. A. L. Stone’s new Congregational Church in 
San Francisco has been dedicated and the pews sold. 
Seventy pews were sold for $50,492, of which $10,000 
was for premiums. 


Rey. Dr. Robert Patterson, pastor of the Jeffer- 
son Park Pres. Church of Chicago, has been absent on 
an extended European tour. On his return, his church 
gave him a cordial reception and the young people 
presented him a gold-headed cane. 








Rev. J. W. Hough, of Jackson, Michigan and 
H. L. Hubbel, of Ann Arbor, Mich. have been invited 
by the American Board to join Rey, W,S, Alexander, 
of Racine, Wisconsin, whose dismissal we have men- 
tioned, in a mission to the South of Europe. It is 
proposed to establish a theological schoo! for the 
training of native teachers. We see no reason why 
settled pastors should not be called to the foreign 
field as well as to other churches at home. The pre- 
cedent in this case will be followed in others. 





The Executive Committee of Knox College, in 
the name of the’Trustees, have cautioned the public 
against certain statements to the disadvantage of that 
college, recently made in various papers. They say 
that it is their purpose to administer the college on a 
sound pecuniary basis, and not at all to depress the 
standard of education. It is also stated by the friends 
of the college that most of the present faculty will 
remain, and that there is a prospect of soon securing 
a president and all needed teachers, in all respects 
competent for the full development of the college. 





The American Educational Commission is a 
Baptist organization, designed to accomplish for Bap- 
tist institutions the same work that has been accom- 
plished by the College Society for the colleges of Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists. They have made a 
statement of their plans, and an appeal to their 
churches. 





They refer to the success of the College Society 
in raising ten colleges to independence, in the same 
States where, without such a system, they have raised 
but one to corresponding competence and strength. 
If the Baptist churches are wise they will heed this 
appeal. 


The First Baptist Church in Worcester has been 
blessed with a glorious revival. Forty-seven have al- 
ready been baptized. The work began with the labors 
of Mr. Earle, the evangelist, and the meetings are 
still large and well sustained, and the church was never 
more hopeful for tho future. 








A series of more than twenty Camp Meetings is 
to be held in New England, by the Methodists, extend- 
ing as advertised from J uly 24th to Sept. 18th, 

The Camp Meeting in Martha’s Vineyard is being 
favored with the services of some of the most eminent 











Methodist divines. On July 25th, Bishop Andrews 
preached to a crowded assembly on faith in God. The 
afternoon and evening services. were deeply interest- 
ing. 





Rev. Dr. James McCauley, presiding elder of 
the Washington district, Baltimore Conference, has 
accepted the presidency of Dickinson College. He is 
distinguished as a scholar and as a teacher. 





The New York State Camp Meeting was attended 
by 12,000 persons on Sunday, July 21st. 





Mr. John Craig, of Rochester, N. Y., has left 
$105,000 for various Universalist institutions. To St, 
Lawrence University $50,000; to Clinton Liberal Insti. 
tute $25,000; to New York State Convention of Uni- 
versalists $10,000 ;.to the Universalist Church of Roch. 
ester $15,000; to the First Universalist Church of Mid- 
dleport, Niagara county, $5,000. 





The American Board has appointed Rev. E. A. 
Adams, of Manchester, Conn., to act as a missionary 
in Papal lands, and he has accepted the appointment, 
and will sail for Austria with his family in October, 
Some large town will be selected and two other mis- 
sionaries located there with him. One of these is Rev. 
A. W. Clark, of Gilead. Mr. Adams is a. fine scholar 
and already familiar with the German language. 





The Pastors of the Congregational, Methodist, 
Universalist, and Baptist Churches at Pawtucket, R. 
I., and Rev. J. H. Lyons, of Central Falls, and others, 
united in dedicating the Union Chapel at Riverside 
Cedar Grove, R.I. On the following day a Sunday- 
school was organized. 





On Sunday, July 15th, an immense concourse of 
Poles, Germans, Irish, French, Bohemians and native 
Americans assembled to witness the laying of the 


. corner-stone of thenew, Polish, Roman Catholic Church 
The Central Presbyterian Church in Summit, N. / ; " 


on the south side of Milwaukee. Bishop Henni of- 
ficiated. The Polish congregation has increased ina 
few years from forty to five hundred families, and is 
erecting a church oné hundred and twenty-two feet in 
length, sixty-nine in breadth, with two towers each 
one hundred and sixty-eight feet high. 





Mrs. M. M. Fergus, a convert to the Roman 
Catholic faith whilst a resident of Cincinnati, has given 
ten thousand dollars for a hospital under the care of 
the Sisters of Charity in Evansville, Indiana, where she 
now lives. Her deceased husband was also.a convert 
to the Romish faith. Both were natives of England. 





Rev. William Menke, who has been several years 
a student in the American College at Rome, will soon 
return to Ohio his native State, and officiate in Holy 
Trinity Church, Cincinnati, as assistant of Rev. Mr. 
Albrinck. 








FOREIGN. 
PREACHING FOR UNITARIANS. 


OST of our readers are acquainted with the 
reputation of Rey. J#mes Martineau as an 
intellectual philosopher. On thé Sféat questions of 
spiritualism and theism as opposed to matériglism ana 
atheism in all its forms, he has done good servi?é {@ 
the Christian world. The volume of his essays that 
has been published is rich in materials of thought, and 
is an armory in the contest against the errors of Comte 
and Herbert Spencer. But he is a Unitarian, and very 
loose in his views of the inspiration of the Bible. 

It so happened that Rev. W. Knight, of the Free St. 
John’s Church, Dundee, without approving of his re- 
ligious views, was deeply grateful to him for his philo- 
sophical defence of vital truths, and united to him by 
ties of strong personal friendship. Hence, on one oc- 
casion when invited to preach for him he complied. 
On this, the peculiar and intense Scotch horror of Uni- 
tarianism was aroused and his Presbytery called him 
to account. He stated his high and affectionate ap- 
preciation of Mr. Martineau asa man and a philoso- 
pher, and claimed the right to preach the truth in his 
pulpit, without indorsing his errors. He also claimed 
that there was no law in the Presbyterian Church for- 
bidding what he had done. The Presbytery, however, 
were not satisfied, and decided that his conduct was 
highly censurable, but as it was the first offense, they 
would only admonish him, and require him to repu- 
diate the Unitarian body as no part of the Christian 
church. They also forbid him to repeat the act under 
penalty of the highest church censures, 

The English Independent regards this decision 43 
astounding. The late William Jay, Rev. Mr. Dale, and 
Rev. Newman Hall, all eminent Congregationalists, 
had preached for Unitarians without scandal, not, 
however, so as to imply the principle of exchange. 

It thinks, however, that knowing the feelings of 
Scoteh Presbyterians, it was not wise to do an act 
which it was easy to foresee would so excite them. 
Moreover, as reciprocity was not involved, and there 
was arestraint in courtesy from the full declaration 
of the truth, it would have been better if he had de- 
elined to preach. 

But concediré ll this, it says, “anything more pre- 
posterous thax the resolution carried by the Presby- 
tery we have seldom met. Is it henceforth a dogma 
of the Free Church that no Unitarian is a Christian? 
Such a sweeping, categorical declaration startles us. 
Holdiog, 33 we do, with unwavering tenavity and 
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‘deepening conviction to the truth of our Lord’s divin- | 


ity, yet we hesitate to accept this new article of the } 


Free Church creed.” 

The decision of Mr. Knight was reserved that he 
might have time for deliberation. Probably he will 
refuse to cemply with their demands, and appeal from 
their decision to the higher judicatories of the church. 
The action of the Presbytery has caused great excite- 
ment, and will lead to deeply interesting discussion. 


GERMANY AND THE JESUITS. 


A German correspondent of the Guardian gives 
a striking view of the law expelling the Jesuits, lately 
passed by the Reichstag. Notice has been given to 
leave within six months from the date of the law. 
Not only the Jesuits but the orders akin to them are 
included in the decree of expulsion. The terms of the 
decree are far stricter than the original proposal of 
Bismarck. The intensity of feeling thus manifested 
by the Reichstag is no doubt due to a firm belief of a 
conspiracy of the Pope, the Jesuits, and the French 
against the German empire. Hence the blow at them 
and other monastic orders is sharp, sudden, and com- 
plete. Every seminary is to be broken up, every Jesuit 
Church surrendered, and their organizations dissolved. 
If within six months there exists a Jesuit church school 
or training college in Germany the police step in and 
shut it up; andif any Jesuit individual remains, it is as 
@ suspected person, under constant police surveillance. 
The law also applies to other monastic orders, as 
Franciscans, Dominicans, Carthusians, and to female 
orders and conventual schools, but it is not believed 
that it will be carried out to this extent. 

The Pope and the Jesuits have provoked this, for the 
programme of the Vatican Council and its decrees 
are a declaration of war against all civil governments 
that refuse to submit to the Pope, and especially 
against Germany. This decree, therefore, is regarded as 
an act of self-defence. 


SYMPATHY FOR THE JESUITS. 

As might be expected, this action of Germany 
causes intense feeling in all parts of the Roman Cath- 
olic world. In particular. in England the feeling is 
open and unrestrained in its manifestations. A great 
meeting has been held in London, over which the 
Duke of Norfolk presided, and in which the Roman 
Catholic nobility was largely represented. 

Germany was not the only object of censure and 
denunciation. Italy largely shared them, and for 
similar reasons. The Italian government also has 
suppressed religious orders in the city of Rome. The 
reasons of both are the same—self-defense against 
those who are laboring to stir up a papal war, with 
France at the head. which shall prostrate the German 
Empire, and take from Italy her newly acquired lib- 
erty and unity. 

In the meeting, the Jesuits were eulogized, and an 
appeal was made to the civilized world against the 
policy of suppression now pursued. 





~The | Week. 


From Tuesday, July 30, to Monday, August 5, 1872. 


ENERALS John A. Dix and Nathaniel P. 
Banks have written letters, the former declaring 
for Grant and the latter for Greeley. 


The New York Times’ Relief Fund has increased 
‘uring the week to $17,000. During the past three 
‘weeks about six thousand of the poorest children in 
New York have been given a taste of fresh air. In 
Brooklyn and Philadelphia similar funds have been 
started, and hundreds of children, accompanied, when 
necessary or possible, by their mothers, have been 
treated to like excursions. The Nation truly says that 
the Times has materially reduced the death-rate. 











A ship canal connecting the Mediterranean at 
Bordeaux with the Bay of Biscay at Cette, will cost, 
according to French estimates, something ‘ike $25,000,- 
000. Nevertheless, French capitalists are seriously 
considering the feasibility of such a canal, as it will 
afford for French vessels an exit from the Mediterran- 
ean, and will greatly reduce the value of Gibraltar as 
nn English fortress. 


On Tuesday the 6th, the new Shipping Act goes 
into effect. Captain C. C. Duncan is the United States 
Shipping Commissioner. Under the law, every sailor 
must be shipped in the presence of the Commissioner, 
and the “runners” who have heretofore plundered 
poor Jack at pleasure will be required to behave them- 
Selves. 4 


An unexpected readiness has been shown by 
European, and especially by German capitalists, to 
secure a share in the new French loan. Only three 
milliards of francs were asked for by M. Thiers, but 
nearly double that amount was offered. 


On Friday, the Frinee and Princess of Wales 


‘visited the American squadron et Southampton. They 
were received with all the honors, and 1t is now in or- 


der for the opposition press to figure up the Cost of the . 


powder burned, and charge it somehow to the Ad- 
‘ministration. ; 

The Commissioners on the Mexican claims have 
had a falling out in reference to the Indign Depreda- 
tion cases. The American, wishes to refer them to an 
umpire; but the Mexican objects, and further legisla- 
tion will be asked for. 





The new Tariff Law went into operation on 
August ist, and the merchants who had left their 
goods in bond until that date in order to take advan- 
tage of the reduction, made a busy day for the Cus- 
tom House officials. The amount received was 
$2,318,000. 

Mr. Bergh acknowledges the receipt of $9,800 
contributed in aid of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, against which cumbersome title 
we again protest and urge the adoption of this—The 
Philozoic Society. 

Lieutenant Wheeler of the United States En- 
gineer Corps, left Salt Lake City on Saturday in 
charge of a large and well-equipped party. Their ob- 
ject is to explore northern Arizona and southeastern 
Nevada. 

Judge Barnard’s trial has gone steadily on dur- 
ing the week, and the Defense will perhaps close be- 
fore this paper is printed. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, conviction seems to be a foregone conclusion. 


In the search for effective campaign weapons, 
the case of Cadet Smith is again unearthed, and the 
President is made to appear as the oppressor of the 
colored race. 


The latest mining sensation is the reported dis- 
covery of diamond fields in Arizona, of such fabulous 
richness that these at the Cape of Good Hope are fairly 
eclipsed. 


Professor Agassiz and his fellows of the Hassler 
Expedition were at Panama on the 20th ult., and ex- 
pected shortly to sail for Acapulco. 

From Geneva it is reported that there is every 
prospect of a speedy settlement in re Alabama, ete. 





ETURNS of the North Carolina election are 

sufficiently complete to justify the Conservatives 
in claiming a victory, although as we go to press the 
Times claims that the result is doubtful, and the morn- 
ing papers print reports which were as contradctory 
as those of the preceding days. At this writing the 
majority claimed is 2,000 more or less, and it is not 
probable that returns from the remete regions still 
unheard from will materially alter the figures. The 
details so far as known are, that the Conservative State 
ticket has been carried, Judge Augustus H. Merrimon 
being Governor elect; that the Legislature is largely 
Conservative, footing up something like forty major- 
ity on a joint ballot, and that seven Conservative Con- 
gressmen, out of eight, have been elected. If these 
figures be true, and they may be accepted as substan- 
tially so, the Greeley party may be pardoned for hold- 
ing high jubilee. There is a prestige about carrying 
the first State election of a campaigu, which, however 
likely it is to be over-rated, has very considerable force. 
One might readily believe from reading the Tribune 
that the result in North Carolina has settled the Presi- 
dential campaign, but it may only prove to be the 
stimulant needed to bring out the other party in its 
strength. Maine is the next State to hear from, her 
election taking place on September 9. Last year she 
elected a Republican Governor by a majority of 10,631. 
Her vote will be a much fairer test of intelligent opin- 
ion than that which was cast on Thursday in North 
Carolina. 





Mr. Sumner has again put himself on the record ; 
this time in a letter addressed to a Committee of c«l- 
ored men, who had written asking his advice as to the 
candidates now beforé the country. The letter is quite 
long enough for a campaign tract, and is doubtless in- 
tended toembody what was left out of the famous 
speech of a few weeks ago, as well as to serve as a sup- 
plement thereto. It is designed chiefly to affect the 
negro vote, and to that end cites the several acts of the 
President to which a color of injustice can be given. 
The Santo Domingo affair is brought in as the princi- 
pal count in the indictment, the President’s action in 
usurping the war power being given with due ampli- 
fication, with its bearing on the destinies of the col- 
ored race. We notice that Mr.Sumner says nothing 
about the Ku- Klux business, and the omission is nota- 
ble, because the opposition papers are making such an 
outcry over that episode of reconstruction that we are 
apt to I-veet that the bill was wholly a Corsressional 
measure, and vist the Prosident’s exercise of his al- 
most unrestricted power was marked by great mode- 
ration. Mr. Sumner’s letter called out one in re- 
ply from Speaker Blaine, in which he rather effect- 
ively compares the Sumner of yesterday with him of 
to-day. Probably every one of the politicians who 
are now so prominently »efore the country, claims, if 
he does not believe, that Lis own principles ate un- 
changed. We forbear to comment on this, but Mr. 
Blaine asks a conundrum about ‘toombs, Davis and 
Sumner, of which the answer is not very obvious. 





General Order No. 76 from the War Depart- 
ment, prescribes the new uniform for the United 
States Army. The full-dress coat for all officers is 
hereafter to be double-breasted, and an undress coat is 
prescrihed for field and fatigue service. The full-dress 
for enlistea men is to be more showy than at present 
being faced with tre colors distinguishing the different 
arms of the service. Bluuses for. fatigue are also pre- 
scribed, which will. present a far more soldierly ap- 
pearance than those now worn, The order is not very 


clear in the matter of hats for infantry; but for artil- 








lery and cavalry, the black felt helmet, handsomely 
trimmed, is adopted, and we infer that a similar hel- 
met of dark-blue cloth is intended for the infantry. 
The black felt hat, of the old pattern we fear, is still in 
order for marches and campaigns; and the foerage- 
cap, chasseur pattern, is still allewed. The army is . 
permitted to wear its old clothes until December Ist, 
after which date everybody must be fitted out accord- 
ing to the new regulutions. 





Another great oil fire securred at Hunter's Point 
this week. It originated in some inexplicable way in 
the cabin of an oil transport, and spread with such 1r- 
resistible rapidity that the efforts of the firemen were 
directed mainly to saving adjacent property. Burning 
oil floated on the river, and burning vessels drifted 
about at the will of the tide; but amid all this hor- 
ror of confiagration the Hunter’s Point Volunteers re- 
fused offers of help from New York, because, forsooth, 
the Metropolitan firemen are mercenaries. Let us 
never admit that a chivalric sense of honor is not char- 
acteristic of the age in which we live. Meanwhile, 
many ships and buildings, with some 50,000 barrels of 
kerosene and naphtha were resolved into their equiv- 
alent of ashes and gas. 





The Japanese Embassy, after a long sojourn at 
Washington, has visited this city, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. They will shortly sail for Europe. This em- 
bassy came here without diplomatic powers; but au- 
thority to negotiate though not to conclude a treaty 
was sent to Washington from Japan, and it is under- 
stood that new commercial relations have been agreed 
upon. Similar treaties will probably be arranged with 
European Powers. As an evidence of the changes 
taking place in Japan, we are now informed*that the 
Mikado has left the capital for a six weeks’ journey. 
No precedent for such a proceeding is to be found in 
Japanese history, it haying been the custom of Mika- 
dos to remain at home, from the cradle to the grave. 





Street railway companies in Savannah, Ga., not 
having the fear of Mr. Sumner before their eyes, per- 
sist in reserving a majority of their cars for ‘“ whites ;’’ 
in consequence of which reservation a spirited skir- 
mish, with revolvers, occurred on the 29th ultimo, be- 
tween negroes who posted themselves along the side- 
walks, and such white men as chose to ride in the 
cars. No one appears to have been killed, although 
several of the participants were wounded. The firing 
continued for about an hour, and only stopped when 
the cars ceased running. * 





There is a deal of perplexity in England, and 
considerable distress, at the high price of coal. Here 
we should suspect a ‘“‘corner,’’ but there no one 
seems to think that such a thing is possible. Goal is 
now something like seventy per cent. dearer than it 
was a year ago. The Economist thus explains this 
rapid rise: Within the last three years, manufacturers 
of all sorts have largely increased throughout the 
world, and with them railroads and steamboats have 
been multiplied until the producing power of man- 
kind is greater than it has ever been before. Coal asa 
chief instrument of production is naturally more in 
demand than ever before, and there is no immediate 
prospect of relief. The effect of the rise will be, of 
course, to increase large.y the cost of manufacture, 
and all classes will promptly feel the consequent 
tightening of values. The price of coal here does not 
seem to have been materially affected as yet, but if 
the famine, or ‘‘ corner,’’ or whatever it may be, con- 
tinues, we may find ourselves literally taking coals to 
Newcastle. We believe, however, that the coal-fields 
of England are expected to last for 3,000 years yet, so 
our dealers need not be in haste to arrange for a large 
export trade. 





In England the Licensing Bill had passed its second 
reading in the Commons at the latest mail advices, 
but difficulties accumulate at every step of the way, 
and owing to the tenderness with which members are 
disposed to treat the owners of public houses, to whom 
many are indebted for a good share of their political 
success, the bill will very probably be shorn of its 
strongest features before it becomesa law. The Sunday 
regulations are the ones about which there are the most 
114<<emcilable differences of Opinion. As the bill stands 
now public houses usu, +°opea from 1 to 3in the after 
ncon everywhere, from 6 to 1, m, in London, and 
from 6 to 10 p. m. in all other plang haying a popula- 
tion of more than 10,000. Some mem} .,., wish to extend 
these hours, while others weuld red, them. The 
Times favors the hours prescribed by . . bill ena 
we suppose that a fair proportion of its 1, wal will 
agree with its views. At all events it is evid! t that 
a large party exists in England which is favor, , & 
some restriction of the liquor traffic. 





Last month the British Naval authorities tried 
a practical if expensive experiment by anchoring their 
biggest and newest iron-clad, the @latton, in Portland 
harbor, and detailing another ship w make her turreta 
target for 600 pound projectiles. The Adniralty is proba- 
bly satisfied with the trial, for althtjeh the tur- 
ret was pretty badly damaged, it was not Ysabled. The - 
experiments will be continued in the ho} of finding 
a system of iron plating which will resist &y possible 
projectile, and a projectile which will kn0cht9 nieces 
any possible system of iron plating. t 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


PERSISTENCE OF VISION. 


Y the term persistence of vision we mean that 
property of vision by virtue of which we retain, 
for a small period of time, the visual impression of 
objects after they have been removed from sight. 
This property of vision may be experimentally proved 
in a great variety of ways. If a burning stick be 
whirled rapidly around in a circle, it will apparently 
describe a complete ring of fire; yet we know that 
there is in reality but a single point of fire, and did not 
the impression remain upon the eye after the stick was 
removed from each of its various positions, only a 
single illuminated spot would be visible. Theimpression 
remains usually for about the seventh or eighth part 
ofasecond. In some cases, when the organ of vision 
has great sensitiveness, it may remain as long as the 
third part of asecond. 

Through this property of vision many beautiful and 
amusing effects may be produced, in many cases with 
very simple and inexpensive apparatus. Most of vur 
readers are probably familiar with the toy called the 
Zoetrope, which is perhaps the most common of all 
the applications of this principle. It consists of a 
cylindrical box of pasteboard, something like a low 
bandbox, set upon a vertical spindle passing threugh 
the centre of its bottom, around whichit may be made 
to revolve rapidly. Around the inside of the box is 








placed a long strip of paper, upon which is printed a- 


series of little figures differing slightly in position 
from each other. When the box is revolved the figures 
are presented to view in such a rapid succession that 
the impressions produced, each remaining an instant 
after the departure of the object which caused it, are, 
so to speak, superimposed upon each other, giving rise 
to very curious, and often amusing, results. Thus, by 
employing a series of figures properly arranged, we 
may produce the appearance of two boys playing at 
leap-frog with each other; or, by using a suitable ar- 
rangement of figures, we may exactly imitate the 
motions of a little girl amusing herself with a skip- 
ping-rope. 

The Phenakistiscope is another apparatus by means 
of which similar effects are produced. As originally 
devised by Plateau, it consists of a wheel, on the back 
of which the figures are painted. The observer views 
the images of the figures in a plane mirror, through 
apertures in the wheel, and when the latter is made 
to revolve, the desired effects are produced. This in- 
strument has been arranged by Saleil Duboseq for use 
with the oxy-hydrogen light, by means of which the 
images may be exhibited upon a screen. This appa- 
ratus, which is quite complicated, consists of the usual 
condensing lenses, in front of which is a disc of glass 
having a series of figures painted upon it. This disc is 
rapidly rotated, and another wheel, having a suitable 
lens set in each of its four quarters, supplies an inter- 
mittent and separate light to each picture, which, 
when focused by the front lenses, produces all the ef- 
fects of the Zoetrope. Were it not for this last men- 
tioned wheel it is evident that, by rotation of the disc, 
the figures would be merged into each other, and the 
effect would be entirely destroyed. In Plateau’s 
original arrangement, the necessary intermittence of 
the impressions was produced by a suitable spacing of 
the apertures and of the opaque surfaces between 
them. 

In Faraday’s paper, *‘ On a Peculiar Class of Optical 
Deceptions,” many interesting effects due to persist- 
ence of vision are described. We select the following: 

If the two corresponding wheels of a moving car- 
riage are looked at from an oblique position, so that 
the line of sight crosses the axle, the space through 
which the wheels overlap appears to be divided into 
a number of fixed curved lines, passing from the cen- 
ter of one wheel to the center of the other. This ef- 
fect may be produced at pleasure by cutting two equal 
wheels out of white cardboard, each having from 
twelve to twenty or thirty spokes, sticking them upon 
a large needle two or three inches apart, revolving 
them between the fingers, and looking at them in the 
right direction against a dark ground. The greater 
the velocity of the wheels, the more perfect will be the 
appearance. A somewhat similar effect may be ob- 
served by looking obliquely at a movine car-t~s- 

wheel and its shadow, <ast on a smooth, light-colored 
road by the direct list of the sun; or we may pro- 
duce the effect will by blackening one of our 
pasteboard whe and revolving it on a pin in the 
sunshine or “Ddle-light before a sheet of white 
go ‘produced many other curious effecis by 
maki various arrangements of these pasteboard 
disc of which our space will not perm‘t mention. 
é reader will, however, find copious extracts from 
s paper in Prof. Pepper’s Cyclopwdic Science Simpli- 
jied, as well as much other inforwation concerning this 
subject. 

MEASURIAG TRANSPARENCY. 


CORRESPONDENT of the WV. Y. Herald, 

accomvanying Prof. Agassiz’ expedition on the 
Coast Surve Steamer, Hassler, gives a brief but inter- 
esting accent of an apparatus for determining the rel- 
ative trayP®rency of the sea at different places, which 
has alredy been employed by the expedition at Bar- 
bados‘"4 about the Galapagos Islands. A strip of 











boar bout four inches wide and four feet long, di- | The young man’s face fell, and he was speechless. 


vided into a scale of ten equal intervals, is painted a 
dark lead color at one end, fading into white at the 
other. A large white board having been fastened paral- 
lel to it, and at a measured distance below it, the whole 
arrangement is lowered horizontally into the sea. At 
the dark end, the upper board appears the darker, but 
at the white end, the lower board, being seen through 
a greater depth of water, gives the darker appearance 
and, of course, at some intermediate division, the 
two beards appear to be of the same shade. At that 
division the relative whiteness of the boards is evi- 
dently a measure of the percentage of light absorbed 
while going down and up again through the distance 
by which the boards are separated. This relative 
whiteness is readily estimated at night in the cabin by 
placing the boards at unequal distances from a candle 
so as to make them of thé same apparent shade at the 
given division of the scale. 

The illuminating powers are to each other as the 
squares of the distances of the boards from the light. 
Having once ascertained what percentage of light goes 
through a fathom, the proportion of daylight which 
reaches any given depth in the sea can be readily cal- 
culated. Suppose, for example, that one-half the 
light penetrates one fathom; then one-quarter goes 
down, two fathoms; one-eighth, three fathoms, and so 
on indefinitely. 

This apparatus is the invention of Dr. Hill, who re- 
gards it as still in a crude form, and capable of much 
improvement. 





SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 


PERSONAL GOD.—There are many of the 
people who hold what are called liberal views 
of religion, who can no longer pray. They have no- 
body to pray to, since they have drifted away from all 
belief in the personality of God. Nobody can pray to 
a law of nature, or a force of nature, or to all the laws 
and forces of the universe togethér, if these laws and 
forces are to him impersonal. They do not hear, they 
cannot pity; they move on inexorably, and have 
neither knowledge nor love. If a man who has lost 
the sense of the personality of God tries to pray, the 
utterance is all on one side. There can be no response, 
no cofmmunion. Such prayer is a speech made at noth- 
ing; and so far an unreality and a pretence, that such 
praying is scarcely ever done in secret. The men who 
do not believe in the personality of God, and who yet 
conform to the custom of prayer, necessarily do their 
praying in public, where they can be heard by their 
fellow-men.—Liberal Christian. 


MENTAL VIGOR IN OLD! AGE.—It is related of 
Arnauld, the Jansenist, that he wished his friend 
Nicole to assist him in a new work. Nicole replied: 
“Weare now old; 1s it not time to rest?” “Rest!” ex- 
claimed Arnauld, “have we not all eternity to rest in?” 
Dr. Samuel Miller says, ‘‘ There is no doubt that the 
premature dotage of many distinguished men has 
arisen from their ceasing,in advanced life, to exert their 
faculties, under the impression that they were too old 
to engage in any new enterprise.”” When John Adams 
was 90 years of age he was asked how he kept the vigor 
of his faculties up to that great age. He replied, ‘‘ By 
constantly employing them; the mind of an old man 
is like an old horse: if you would get any work out of 
it, you must work it all the time.”’ 


TAKEN Down.—Captain Judkins, for many 
years commodore of the Cunard line of steamers, had 
a certain way of expressing himself in reply to what 
he deemed pointless questions from passengers. In 
fact, a dove-like sweetness of manner was not the com- 
modore’s best point. 

On one of his latest voyages he had among the pas- 
sengers Bishop Littlejohn and wife, of Long Island. 
Mrs. Littlejohn, one day, being near the commodore, 
asked him if it was not going to rain. 

‘*Ask the cook,” was his bluff reply. 

“T beg pardon,” said Mrs. Littlejohn, ‘‘am I not 
speaking to the cook ?” 

History has not informed us as to the precise phrase- 
ology of his response.—Harper’s Magazine, for July. 


—In an article on longevity, Professor Owen 
has evplainca how it is that aged persons are 41d to 
have cut new teeth late in hfe. Manv veauers will re- 
member to have heard or read of such occurrences, 
which are regarded as extraordinary. The facts are 
these: it often happens that teeth break or decay, and 
leave astump in the gum. The gum closes over the 
place, and the incident is forgotten. As years go by, 
the jaw and the gums shrink; the long-buried stump 
is in consequence laid bare, and is hailed as a new 
tooth, and is sometimes mentioned in the newspapers 
as a kind of wonder. Thus a “fact” isshown by com- 
petent authority to be an error; and it is always well 
for public opinion to get rid of an error. 


—Felix Neri, the celebrated professor in the col- 
lege of the Propaganda in Rome, once asked of an 
ambitious young student what he proposed to do after 
leaving college. “Study the law,’’ was the answer: 
“What next?” “Why, enter upon its practice, of 
course.” ‘“* What next?” ‘Gather honerand wealth.” 
“ What next?” “ Get married, an@ set up an establish- 
ment.” ‘What next?’ Bujoy the results of my la- 
bors.”” ‘* What next?’ ‘Why,’ responded he, with 
some hesitation, ‘die, I suppose.” ‘‘ What next?" 








—It is well known that a late Bishop of New 
Jersey was not a very ardent advocate of temperance. 
So far was he from that, that his sideboard was com- * 
monly well supplied with choice liquors. ©n one 
occasion, as the story runs, a minister dined with the 
bishop, whose principles were of a stricter quality. 
Pouring out a glass of wine the Bishop desired him to 
drink with him. ‘‘Can’t do it, Bishop. ‘Wine is a 
mocker.’” “ Takea glass of brandy, then.” ‘ Can’t 
do it, Bishop. ‘Strong drink is raging.’”’ By this 
time the Bishop, becoming somewhat excited, said, 
“*You’ll pass the decanter to the gentleman next you?”’ 
“No, Bishop, I can’t do that. ‘Woe unto him that 
putteth the bottle to his neighbor’s lips.’ ”’ 


—The Rev. Mr. Laurie, of Erie, exchanged with 
Dr. Chapin one Sunday, and soon after he appeared in 
the desk, people began to go away. He watched the 
exodus a few minutes, and then rising, said, in a deep | 
voice, clearly heard throughout the church, and with 
just sufficient Scotch brogue in his voice to give raci- 
ness to his words: ‘“ All those who came here to wor- 
ship Almighty God will please join in singing a hymn, 
and while they are doing so, those who came here to 
worship E. H. Chapin will have an opportunity to 
leave the church.” His audience did not diminish 
after that. 

—Johann Strauss’ ‘‘ Radetzky -March” is the 
most popular of his compositions, and has become a 
sort of national Austrian air. He has received nearly 
two,thousand dollars for the copyright, besides one of 
the emperor’s highest decorations, in token of his ad- 
miration for the work. The whole number of Strauss: 
compositions is about six hundred, and he is believed 
to be the wealthiest of living composers. 


—It is said that Oxford University will confer an 
honorary degree upon Lopis Napoleon. Weare at a 
loss to imagine what Oxford degree will be appropri- 
ate. He would make a good Fellow of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society, having seen more stars lately than 
any other monarch in Europe.—Christian Register. 


—One reason (writes the World) why street-clean- 
ing in New York has usually been neglected is that, 
when the dirt is in the form of mud, people hesitate to 
take steps in the matter, and when it’s in the condition 
of dust, they are forced to shut their eyes to it. 


—The following is a Chicago personal item : Ear- 
of-Corn and Dirty Face, two Indian beauties, supped 
at the Briggs House last night, receiving assiduous at- 
tention from Carry-the-Crow-on-his-Head and Afraid- 
of-the-Eagle. It is reported that the parties are en- 
gaged. : 


—‘*Ta-ters !” cried a darkey peddler, the other 
day, in Richmond. ‘“ Hush dat racket—you distracts 
de whole neighborhood,”’ came from a colored woman 
inadoorway. ‘“ You kin hear me, kin you?” ‘Hear 
you! Ikin hear youamile.’”’ ‘Tank de Lord for dat 
-~l’se hollerin’ to be heard. Ta-a-ters!”’ 


—The editor of a country paper says he “‘recently 
saw a large number of ladies enter a public hall with 
disheveled hair and hat brims apparently wrinkled and 
broken, and, as he fancied, with excited countenances. 
‘Upon inquiring what the riot was about,’ said he, 
‘imagine our chagrin when told it was the fashion.’ ”’ 


—A room with pictures in it and a room without 
pictures differ nearly as much as a room with or with- 
out windows. Nothing, we think, is more melancholy, 
particularly to a person who has to pass much time in 
his room, than blank walls; for pictures are loop-holes 
of escape to the soul, leading it to other scenes and 
other spheres. 


—The disastrous falls of snow of last winter have 
increased the volume of the Yo Semite falls, which are 
now more magnificent than ever before, and the valley 
never presented so rich and varied a picture. 


—The King of Bavaria was nearly drowned a 
few weeks ago. He was out boating alone on one of 
the Upper Bavarian lakes, when his boat upset. For- 
tiinately, he was able to grasp at a post, and thus keep 
himself afloat, until some peasants, who had witnessed 
the accident from the shore, could come to his help. 


—Suecess don’t consist in never making blun- 
dacs, Dut in nover making the same one the second 
time.—Billings. 


—Lemoine, in his life of Eugene Sue, says that 
Sue used to attend every execution in Paris, and, with 
an opera glass, watch the face of the criminal. 


—‘‘How many are there ov ye’s down there ?” 
shouted an Irish overseer to some men im a coal pit. 
“Five,” was the answer. ‘ Well, then, the half of ye’s 
come up here,’’ said he. 


—One may believe in God in two ways—either as 
thirst believes in the orange, or as the ass belioves in 
the whip. 


—A certain minister vnce took for his morning 
text, “Ye are vi your father, the devil”’—and in the 
alternoon, unconsciously, ‘Children, obey your pa- 
rents.” 

—If an ass goes a traveling, he'll not come home 
a horse. 

—English is the vernacular of upward of 70,- 
000,0C0 of people. 

—If aman loses his breath he shouldn't run for 
it—he’ll catch it quicker by standing still. 
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~- The Little Folks. 


LATE AT SCHOOL. 
BY LIZZIE BURT. 








T was a brown atom of a child that came in 
through the battered school-room door, with her 
new Shaker bonnet clutched nervously in one hand. 
Yes, it was late; and she knew there were at least 
twenty pairs of eyes looking at her, but she pretended 
not to know. She only leaned against the blackboard 
and locked gravely up at the clock. 

The reason she looked up at the clock was this: There 
‘was a new rule that every tardy scholar must write on 
the board his name, and the number of minutes late. 

Thus far, there had not been many names; and this 
morning there was not one ! 

So she looked at the clock—that puzzling, awful 
clock, with its long hand, and its short hand, and its 
maze of X’sand V’sandI’s. She had tried and tried, 
but she never could undefstand it. There came a big 
Jump in her throat, and she wondered why she went 
out to the meadow on the stone-boat; and why she 
harnessed the grasshopper to a chip, when she should 
have been going to school. But the lump grew bigger 
and bigger, and she turned around to the board and 
printed in large crooked letters ‘‘Loo.’”’ Then she 
stopped, and a hot tear dropped down on the chalky 
floor. 

Just then some one went “‘Hem!’’ She looked up, 
and caught the merciful glance of a boy with radiant 
hair, and freckles. He held up his ten fingers, and 
shook them at her three times. Ten, ten, ten, she 
counted on her fingers—that made thirty. She bobbed 
her head at him gratefully, and then made a string of 
little marks all across the board; and went to her seat 
with the small brown face as red as a berry. 

Things went all wrong that morning. She spelled 
cat with two t’s, and boy without the o. She broke 
her string of corals and they went rolling all over the 
floor. She made a grand picture on the slate with her 
eyes shut. To be sure nobody could ‘tell whether it 
‘Was a COW, a Castle, or a bumble-bee, but it was a grand 
picture. Grown up pictures were never so beautiful. 
The little black-eyed French girl wanted torub off just 
one corner, and she was sure it would make an elegant 
man! Soshe rubbed. Loo protested; but the remorse- 
less finger rubbed here a little and there a little, till 
never a scratch was left on the slate. Poor little artist! 
Hard little critic! Then Loo put her head on the desk 
and had a little cry, until the little French girl tickled 
her ear with the slate-pencil, and whispered a great 
secret. She had a tooth, and it was “just so loose!’’ 
And if Loo wouldn’t cry, she should pull it with a 
string, and be dentist. Loo was consoled, and she did 
pull the tooth; but just at the moment of triumph, as 
she held it high in air, a hand was placed on the cheek 
of each child, and the two round heads came together, 
and two scared faces looked meekly up into the teach- 
er’s facc, and in a minute four small feet stood toeing 
a crack in the middle of the fioor. 

Loo went home to dinner with a heavy heart—so 
heavy she could hardly carry it along. I think she 
would have liked her papa to come and carry it, 
just as we older folks do sometimes like our burdens 
carried. Asshe trudged back through the hot sun, Mad- 
die, the little French girl, came out of her gate and 
said, 

“Loo, let’s us don’t go to school.” 

“Why ?” 

**Oh, coz my tooth aches what you pulled; and coz 
you don’t know nothing, and you won’t never. You 
didn’t know the clock!” 

“O—h! You mean—you don’t know the clock, too— 
so now! You don’t!” 

There was a little 
thought. 

**Loo, I know sumfin you don’t know! I know where 
the soft stone grows what makes red marks; an’ they 
isa place where a hundred little teenty tonty toads 
live. Oh! they’re as eunnin’! an dase ain’t no bigger 
asa fly!” 

Loo’s eyes grew larger than ever. Maddie gave her 
alittle push and then a little pull; and finally they 
both ran off to the river. 

Sure enough, there lay the soft stone in red flecks all 
over a greut flat rock; and the toads, ah me! it was 
true; such mites cf things hopping around as if they 
were ‘‘ big as any body’s folks.” 

Loo held one on her finger and caressed it; another 
she putin her pocket, where, sad to say, it was after- 
ward found by the washer woman, all stiff and flat; 
but Loo pressed it in her primer, where it remaineth 
to this day. 

After this they carried stones up on top of the lum- 
ber piles, and threw them inte the water, and won- 
dered at the beautiful rainbow colors they made. 
Then there were the long weeds which they dipped 
into the river and then watched the silvery sheen as 
they glinted under the water. They watched, and 
wondered, and chattered, till the shadows crept far out 
on the river, and the voices of the school-children 
grew faint over the hill. 

Then they two went home. Loo had been happy 
that afternoon. She did not feel one bit like the bad 
little girls in books—not till she was eating her straw- 
berries and cream, when papa said with a funny look 
in his eyes: 

“Well, little one, what have you learned to-day? 


pause. Then Maddie had a 





Can you tell into what body of water the Rocky 
Mountains flow ?’’ 

Loo shook her head solemnly, then suddenly said: 

“Tsee the cunniest speck o’ beutyest fings ever— 
oh!” 

Just then she dropped a strawberry into her mouth, 
and her face grew very red; she choked, and left the 
table, and then papa said she should never talk while 
eating. And that made her so sorry, because she did 
it allon purpose, when that terrible secret tried to 
jump out. Now she felt just like the girls in the books. 
She went to bed all alone, early without being told» 
and she lay there for all of five minutes. Then her 
grandmother came in (for little Loo had no mother 
now) and sat on the edge of her bed. Loo’s eyes were 
puckered up close—very close! Grandma stooped and 
kissed them, and strange to say they came wide open, 
and so did the mouth, and that dreadful secret popped 
out. 

After her confession, she laid her head back upon 
her pillow, and shook it gravely and said: 

“ Oh, Grandma, I is velly, velly morkified.”’ 

** What shall we do?” said Grandma, “shall we whip 
you?” 

Loo didn’t say ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

“Grandma, wasn’t you nevy temped ?”’ 

“Yes, child, but what should we say ?”’ 

““T know—an’ I did say, ‘Get ’hind me, Sating,’ free 
time, nen Maddie made a wink out ov her eye, jis’ if 
she told him not to. I gesses he thought it was 
p’litest to bay her, coz she’s oldest.” 

Loo lay for.a minute picking holes in the pillow with 
a pin. 

Then she twined her arms about Grandma’s neck; 
and said: 

“‘T’m so sorry Maddie was a ninsterment. 
won’t whip Loo, will you, Grandma?”’ 

Loo was not whipped. 


But you 





“THE BOY’S NEST.” 


EVERAL years ago, a farmer in the State of 
New York sent his son Rollin to drag a newly 
plowed field. He was to drive a young ox-team, and 
the father in quite a pompous manner said, ‘‘ Now. 
boy, to drive this team you must be a man today, and 
keep out of all boyish scrapes, then you'll get along 
well enough. Now remember, no boy’s play with this 
team.’’ Rollin said he would do as well as he could, 
and started for his work. After the farmer had looked 
to other matters on the farm, and assured himself that 
all was moving along properly, he started for the field 
to look after Rollin and the team. Now Rollin had 
done well, and everything had gone along nicely until 
just as the farmer reached the corner of the field, when 
the drag caught in an old stump, tearing a part of it 
off, and bringing out an active nest of yellow jackets. 
When the farmer came in sight, what was his astonish- 
ment, and vexation, tosee the oxen kicking, and jump- 
ing, and plunging ahead, and Rollin, apparently imit- 
ating their movements. “Here, boy, what are you 
doing there?’’ screamed the farmer in no very gentle 
manner. ‘TI guess we’re in a hornet’s nest,’’ answered 


the frantic Rollin. ‘In a boy’snest I guess! Here, give ° 


me that whip,” said the enraged father, ‘‘and I'll see 
what this hornet’s nest amounts to.” Soaway he 
started after the frightened team, intent upon hastily 
bringing order out of confusion. He had gone buta 
few steps, however, when the hornets met him, and he 
evidently forgot the team, and all former inteutions, 
threw away his whip, and to all appearance became 
ahsorbed in the one idea of dancing a jig, at the same 
time furiously slappixg his unoffending trousers, and 
now and then his ears, in a most frantic and shocking 
manner. Rollin, who had found peaceful quarters 
over the fence, now shouted back, ‘How do you like 
‘a boy’s nest,’ father?’ Rollin is now a man, and the 
farmer is bowed down with the weight of over four 
score years, yet he laughs in a very quiet, but amused 
way, whenever Rollin refers him to ‘the boy’s nest.” 
A. M. K. 





CHARLIE’S LITTLE CART. 


66 H, dear! I wanta little cart!” said five-year 

old Charlie, lying on his back on the floor and 
kicking his feet up in the air. ‘{f don’t know what to 
do, Gran’ma. I want a cart, and nobody ever sets me 
carts. I want one as big;as a mountain, like Uncle 
Peter’s, to carry my marbles to market in.”’ 

Grandma looked round from the little jacket she 
was cutting out, and saw the marbles rolling all around 
on the door-step.. 

“Ttis time they were gathered in for market, I de- 
clare,” she said. ‘‘ Next thing some one will step on 
them and fall down. Let’s see if we can’t find a cart 
somewhere. How will this do, Charlie?” 

And she took down from the corner cupboard a low 
box without any cover. It was about eight inches 
long and five inches wide, and an inch and a half deep. 
Grandma had used it to keep seeds in through the win- 
ter; but the seeds were all in the ground now looking 
out for themselves, and the box was empty. 

“Ho!” cried Charlie, who had jumped up and run 
after her, ‘‘ There ain ’t anything for the horse to drag 
it by!” 

“Oh, you don’t know!” said grandma. ‘See here!”’ 
And she took a gimlet from the shelf and bored two 
holes in one end of the box, and then fastened a long 
cord in the holes, so that Charlie could harness himself 
in, and be a little horse. 





Charlie was a very happy little galloping horse for 
a minute; but Grandma had no sooner got back to 
the jacket, than there he came and stood pulling the 
corner of her apron. 

“Grandma,” he said, soberly, ‘‘ my little cart ain't a 
cart. It says it wants wheels, and wants four, and 
they must turn round.” 

“Oh, that’s what it says, is it?” said dear Grandma. 
“T didn’t understand what it said. Well, then, Char- 
lie, run and get me those two little long pine sticks I 
see in the kindling-box.” 

Then Grandma took a sharp knife, and whittled the 
ends of the sticks out small, and with four of her little 
carpet-tacks she nailed the sticks on the bottom of the 
cart, so that the sharp ends stood out on each side. 

“There are the axletrees,’’ she said, ‘‘ and now for 
the wheels.”’ 

Charlie couldn’t think where the wheels were com- 
ing from; but Grandma found four empty spools in 
her work-basket, which she slipped on the slender 
axletree ends, and then drove a tack gently by each 
one, so it would not come off. 

“There, now, it is a real cart,’”’ she said; ‘‘ go and 
gather your marbles for market.”’ 

“O Gran’ma! you’re the best gran’ma for little boys 
ever I saw!’ exclaimed Charlie; and he was a nice 
little horse trotting off, and then he was a little man 
by the door-step, picking up marbles and loading his 
cart, and then he was a little horse again, drawing 
them steadily to market under the big arm-chair in 
the corner. 

Now wasn’t she a real bright grandma, to knew how 
to make such a nice little cart for Charlie!—Schgol- 
Day Visitor. 





Ir You PLEASE.—Boys, do you ever think how 
much real courtesy will do for you? Some of the 
greatest men were ever cautious in this respect. When 
the Duke of Wellington was sick, the last he took was 
a little tea. On his servant handing it to him ina 
saucer, and asking if he would have it, the duke re- 
plied, ‘‘ Yes, if you please.”” These were his last words. 
How much kindness and courtesy are expressed by 
them! He who had commanded great armies, and 
was long accustomed to the tone of authority, did not 
overlook the small courtesies of life. Ah, how many 
boys do! Whata rude tone of command they often 
use to their little brothers and sisters, and sometimes 
to their mothers! They order sv. That is ill-bred, 
and shows, to say the least, a want of thought. In all 
your home talk remember “If you please.” To all 
who wait upon or serve you, believe that “If you 
please” will make you better served than all the cross 
or ordering words in the whole dictionary. Do not 
forget three little words :—“If you please.” 

* Speak gently; it is better far 
To rule by love than fear.” 
—Sclected. 





PUZZLES. 


BIBLE ENIGMA. 
A babe who was saved by a king’s daughter. 
One who was cast into the wilderness. 
The mother of one whose bones the ehildren of Israel carrie 
into the wilderness. 
One whom Abimelech called “* The Blessed of the Lord.” 
The first man mentioned, whose name was changed by the 
Lord. 
A woman who purchased fragrant oil. 
These initials give the name of a prophetess. 
MATTHEW WHIT. 
Fish. : 
1. What is the best fish for critics? 2. for blacksmiths? 3. for 
birds? 4. for soldiers? 5. for theatrical managers? 6. for Wall 
etrect speculators? 1%. for alady’s wear? 8. for misers? 9. for 
office-seckers? 10. for marble-workers? 11. for carpenters? 12. 
for gymnasts? 13. for singers? 14. for shoemakers? 15. for 
echoolmasters? 16. What fish is likely to go the quickest? 17. 
What is the fish which gives no credit? 18. Mention a (n)iee 


fish. ISABEL. 
Bipeds. 


(Very respectfully dedicated to L’Etrangere and Bunny.) 

1. The bird like a fish; 2. the bird like an animal ; 

8. The bird that never stands still ; 

4. The bird that is poor; 5. the bird that is wealthy. 

6. The bird that resembles a mill. . 

%. The cowardly bird; 8. the bird that’s a cheat; 

§ And the bird that goes on a spree. 
10. The bird like a fence: 11. the bird like a bank; 

12. And the bird that near ships ought to be; 
13. The bird that lifts weights; 14. the bird that drives stakes; 
15. The bird like a boy and a chain ; 
16. The formidable bird that sounds like a top, 
17. And of an animal bears the name. 

SYNCOPATIONS. 

(1.) Syneopate a prayer, and leave a constellation; (2.) in- 
tention, and leave to esndescend; (3.) a transient luminous 
body, and leave rhythm; (4.) to forbear and leave a free- 


VINCENT. 


thinker; (5.) to ramble and leave anger. Luv D. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 117. 
Biblical Square Word,— 
JOAB 
OM RI 
A RAD 
BIDE 
—BUNNY. 
Triple Acrostic.— 
CresSsew?tT 
Ap Oo dK 
P U N 
‘ ° Ecce N tri C 
Red Dis H 
Caper is a kind of Dutch boat. Bunny. 


Bird Puzzle.—1, Shrike; 2. trumpeter; 3. eider-duck; 4. bird of _- 
adise! S tumbler-) igeon; 6. bald eagle; 7 7. bat; 8. g008) se; 9. Canv: 
back ; uail; th. dove; 12. stormy petrel; 13. mocking-bird | tte 
ens “45, kite; 16. parrot; 17. rook; 18. falcon.—ISABEL, BUNNY. 

Charade,.—P is a in “ past,” . is in “ eternity,” n added to ever, 
o pretixed. Open BUNNY, 
Hidden fruit } for the Little Ones. —Aapple, orange, peach, lemon, peat. 
—ISABEL, BUNNY. 
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Public Opinion. 


DOLLINGER ANP HYACINTHE. 
[From the Churchman.] 

ETWEEN these two distinguish- 

ed men there is a marked contrast. 
In the former we recognize almost all 
the peculiar characteristics of his nation, 
while the latter might almost be taken 
as the representative Frenchman. Diwl- 
linger is decidedly phlegmatic; his calm- 
ness and reserve almost amount to cold- 
ness. Hyacinthe’s manner, on the con- 
trary, is full of warmth and affability. 
Duilinger is distinguished by an habitual 
serenity of mind, and a hopeful confi- 
dence that seldom fail him; whereas 
Hyacinthe is easily moved and has a 
detided vein of sadness in his composi- 
tion. Dillinger is apparently never af- 
fected by any passing events, be they 
good or be they ill; but Hyacinthe is 
always sharing in somebody’s joy or 
fomebody’s sorrow. 

The personal appearance of the men 
indicates the difference of their natures. 
Dvllinger’s plain features, and his some- 
what imposing and noble air, betray an 
elevated mind and a positive character. 
Hyacinthe has the face of an ascetic and 
the ardent manners of a mystic. Diul- 
linger does not look the priest, but Fa- 
ther Hyacinthe’s: sacerdotal character 
stands out of his whole personality, and 
is as plainly discernible under the cos- 
tume of a layman as it ever was under 
the frock of a Carmelite monk. 

The like difference is observable in the 
conversatien of the two reformers. The 
German is sparing of his words; and his 
language, though always vigorous, sel- 
dom rises to eloquence. Hyacinthe, on 
the contrary, is always eloquent. 

In point of character, Dillinger is more 
distinguished for intellectual and Hya- 
cinthe for moral qualities. DUllinger 
has been called the head and Hyacinthe 
the heart of the Old Catholic party. 

It is interesting to know that a diver- 
sity of character so complete and so 
marked has in no wise kept these fellow- 
laborers apart, and that there exists be- 
tween them a warm friendship based on 
the solid foundation of mutual respect 
and esteem. When Hyacinthe is in Mu- 
nich, the two may often be seen walking 
together in the Englischer Garten—the 
park of Munich—conversing in very ani- 
mated style. Dillinger always calm and 
didactic, Hyacinthe ardent and persua- 
sive. Their friendship is not affected by 
the entire freedom with which they dis- 
cuss each other’s views. .. . . 

Déiinger’s domestic life is that of a 
fage, ard his house that of a philosopher. 
There reign elegant simplicity and taste- 
ful neatness. There is no display of 
‘wealth, save in books and pictures... . 
Of the habits of life of the ex-Carmelite 
reformer we hear little or nothing, but 
all that we know of him seems to point 
him out as, in a certain sense, the com- 
plement of DUllinger, and the thought 
suggests itself that Providence has cho- 
sen as the apostles of a new and, let us 
‘hope, more successful Reformation, men 
of so different type as to affect and at- 
tract almost every variety of mind and 
character. As Dillinger could never be 
# leader of French reformers, so Hya- 
cinthe never could satisfy the require- 
ments of German leadership. Both re- 
formers are eminently fitted to influ- 
ence their respective nations, and that 
men so different can so readily fraternize 
‘in the work of restoring the faith to 
primitive standards, isa good omen for 
the future unity of the Old-Catholic 
churches of Europe when, after due pur- 
gation, they shall have been brought 
back to the pure standards of Nicene 
‘Christianity. 

WHAT IS RITUALISM? 

{From the Church Journal.] 
E propose to state exactly what 
Ritualism is. We shall not here 
discuss its right or its wrong, its wisdom 
or its folly; we shall merely state it. It 
is the worship of Christ, God, and man, 
on the altar, under the forms of bread 
and wine. The purpose of all the cere- 
-monial, which has created so much dis- 
cussion, so much scandal, so much con- 
fusion in the Church, has been to intro- 
‘duce that worship. The question of Rit- 
ualism is not a question of the manner 











of worship, but of the object of worship. 
Having decided on the object, the man- 
ner necessarily follows: all the decora- 
tions of the altar, all the dresses, all the 
gestures, have reference to the object of 
worship. It is claimed that our Com- 
munion Service is only truly celebrated 
with reference to that object—Christ un- 
der the form of bread and wine. Some 
while since, in some communications in 
the New York Herald, a writer on the 
Ritualistic side, professing to speak for 
the party, took exactly the line of argu- 
ment and illustration we have taken 
here. It was written to show that the 
Ritualists were not children nor fools; 
that they were not undergoing “ perse- 
cution”’ for thesake of a candlestick or 
astole; that, in themselves, these were 
trifles; what people ordinarily under- 
stocd by Ritualism—the forms only— 
was only folly; that the real thing was 
underneath, and the ceremonial only its 
outward symbolism, and that that thing 
was the adoration of God under the form 
of bread and wine. The whole defense of 
Ritualism, then, as a means of adding to 
“the glory and beauty ’”’ of divine ser- 
vice, as an increase of solemnity or dig- 
nity to such service, was only for the 
sake of gaining toleration for the time. 
The real question is the question of 
eucharistic adoration, of introducing a 
specific sort of worship, which is cer- 
tainly new to churchmen of this genera- 
tion. The ceremonial has all its value 
from reference to the object. Ritualism, 
we repeat then, is the worship of God 
under the form of bread and wine on the 
altar. ‘‘ Eucharistic vestments,’’ candles, 
prostrations, genuflexions, elevations, 
bowings, and turnings to the altar, all 
grew up in the first case around that 
worship and are its expression. That 
worship gives them all their meaning 
now, and this is the declaration of those, 
bothin England and America, who have 
the right to speak for the “ Ritualistic 
party.” The introduction of that wor- 
ship is the purpose of that ‘“ party.” 


INDIAN POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


(From a letter by Gen. Francis A. Walker, U. 8. 
Commissioner, to the Nation, July 27, 1872.] 


HAVE no right to inflict upon 
you a disquisition on the Indian 
policy of the Administration; but pray 
allow me to say that one reason which 
Mr. Wells adduces why the expenditures 
of 1871 should not be so great as those of 
1866, is precisely the reason why they are 
greater, and should be greater. I refer 
to the extension of railroads across the 
Plains. These railroads are cutting off 
the range of the buffalo, and threaten 
the speedy extinction of game. An hun- 
dred thousand Indians who in 1886 knew 
nothing of the white man and cared 
nothing for him, who never came near 
our settlements, but found on the great 
central plains a supply of food and cloth- 
ing apparently inexhaustible, are now 
brought not only face to face with the 
whites, but face to face with the great 
food question that sometimes so infuri- 
ates classes and races of men having 
much less excuse for violence and rapine 
than the Indians of this country. These 
Indians are not blind. They see this thing 
going on before their very eyes. They 
understand perfectly well that the com- 
pletion of transcontinental railroads 
means the extinction of game; and pos- 
sessing no other resource, and having 
very strongly developed that instinct 
which incites wild animals to get food 
for their young by any means, however 
bloody, is it to be wondered at that 
these tribes, having received no particu- 
lar kindness from the whites to embar- 
rass their course in the premises, should 
turn at bay and stane upon their rights? 
It would be too long a story to tell 
here how the Government, actuated at 
once by motives of Christian charity 
and by considerations of true economy, 
has set itself to win this people to in- 
dustry, to instruct them in the arts of 
life, and meanwhile to help them over 
the long and painful transition from bar- 
barous to civilized methods of subsist- 
ence by generous contributions out of 
the nation’s abundance. Those who be- 
lieve that, when the industrial progress 
of a civilized race requires, as in this 
case it does, that the sole subsistence of 
a less fortunate and favored race be cut 
away from them, not by slow processes, 





but at a blow, the higher owes it to the 
lower, in simpJe human justice, to find 
some equivalent for what it has des- 
troyed; those, too, who believe that 
power can never be divorced from re- 
sponsibility, and that the blood of this 
miserable race will rest upon us as a na- 
tion if we fail to give them one good 
square chance, with patience, forbear- 
ance, and active kindness on our part, 
to become reconciled to civilization, to 
follow a better way of life, to unlearn 
the sentiments of savage honor and sav- 
age revenge, and learn that truth which 
has made us to differ from them; and, 
lastly, those who know that Indian wars, 
shameful in their origin, shameful in 
their incidents, and usually not credit- 
able even to our arms in their results, 
have cost the Government hundreds of 
millions of dollars, and settled nothing, 
leaving the Indians yet to be conquered, 
either by force or by kindness—all these 
classes of citizens, I venture to believe, 
must approve and support the Indian 
policy of the present Administration. 


THE TWO I’s. 
{From the Atlantic.] 
ID you ever read my book, the 
new edition of it I mean? 

It is rather awkward to answer such: 
a question in the negative, but I said, 
with the best grace I onmm, “ No, not the 
last edition.” 

Well, I must give you a copy of it. 
My book and I are pretty much the same 
thing. Sometimes I steal from my book 
in my talk without mentioning it, and 
then I say to myself, ‘‘O, that won’t do; 
everybody has read my book and knows 
it by heart.”” And then the other I says, 
—you know there are two of us, right 
and left, like a pair of shoes,—the other 
I says, ‘“‘ You ’re a—something or other— 
fool. They haven’t read your con- 
founded old book; besides, if they have, 
they have forgotten all about it.”” An- 
other time I say, thinking I will be very 
honest, ‘‘I have said something about 
that in my book;’’ and then the other I 
says, ‘What a Balaam’s quadruped you 
are to tell ’em it’s in your book; they 
don’t care whether it is or not, if it’s 
anything worth saying; and if it. isn’t 
worth saying, what are you braying 
for?” That is a rather sensible fellow, 
that other chap we talk with, but an 1m- 
pudent whelp. I never got such abuse 
from any blackguard in my life as I have 
from that No. 2 of me, the one that an- 
swers the other’s questionsand makes the 
comments, and does what in demotic 
phrase is called the “sarsing.”’ . 

I laughed at that. I have just sucha 
fellow always with me, as wise as Solo- 
mon, if I would only heed him; but as 
insolent as Shimei, cursing, and throw- 
ing stones and dirt, and behaving as if 
he had the traditions of the “ape-like 
human being”’ born with him,rather than 
civilized instincts. One does not have to 
be a king to know what it is to keep a 
king’s jester.—Poct at the Breakfast Ta- 
ble. 

PURITY IN MILK AND ENGLISH. 
{From Hearth and Home, on the “* United Farmers 
Christian Milk Reform Company.’’] 

7 E think that the watering and 
adulterating of milk is a most 
heathenish practice, and we doubt not 
that pure milk isa most Christian bev- 
erage, and if the United Farmers will 
give the denizens of this great city pure 
milk at a Christian price, we will certify 
our belief that it is Christian milk, or 
that it is a Christian company, or that it 
isa Christian reform, or that they are 
United Christians or Christian farmers; 
or they may put that adjective in any 
place they choose, or let it lie around 
loose, qualifying the farmers, the milk, 
the reform, the company, and even the 
Christian cows, if they please. If they 
will give us milk not blessed with un- 
holy water, we shal!’ be satisfied that if 
they are not Reformed Christians they 
are at least on the road to become so. 
Let us have Christian milk at eight cents, 
but not reformed milk, especially if, in 
its reformation, it has.taken the cold- 
water pledge. . . . We hope the Chris- 
tian farmers will stay united, and that 
the united farmers will stay Christian, 
and that the united Christian farmers 


| will stay reformed, and that we may 


have plenty of united farmers’ reformed 
Christian cows’ milk. - ’ 





Produce. _ 


- [For the week ending Aug. 3d]. 
By I. E. THURBER, 
106 Broad Street, New York. 


BREADSTUFES, PROVISIONS, &«c. 

Flour, Grain, &c.—There has been a more 
active business in flour at better prices for Fancy 
Family and Choice Supers, the latter being very 
scarce. There is _—_—— contidence in higher rioes 
amors taillers assert the scarcity of choice 
old wheat. At the close of the week the market 
is pioneer for low grades, fresh ground, and for 
Michigan, and Ohio White wheat flours.’ Choice 
Spring wheat fiours are in 

We wacke: : Sour per bbl. $4 
505; supe 








aos extras, 
5 innesota extras, good 
choice sprin wheat extras, 7 nit) 00; extra ro 
Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, 7 85a8 9; () 


ana and Illinois gupertine 5 70a6 05; 
6 75a7 10; Ohio extra trade 


hoop ox im (shipping), 
brands, 7 wheat extra Ohio, wer 


and Goaichigan 7 15a9 60; “Jouble extra do. do. 
10 00; uis single extras, 7 50a8 60; St. “Seune 
double extras, 87! St. Louis triple extras, 97a 
1045; Genessee, extra br, 800a9 

Southern flour is firmer, the supply moderate and 
prices better. 

a the close the market is better and quite ac- 


We quote: Baltimore, Alexandria 2 George- 
town mixed to = superfine, 6 00a6 75; do. extra 
ona famil , 775a1300; Richmond country superfine, 
675a7 75; do. do. extra, 7 85a8 5 Delaware, 35a9 60; 
Baltimore, Howard St. brands, 7 35a9 60; Hagers- 
town and vicinity extras, 7 35a9 60. 
Rye Flour firm and salable 
e quote western at 4 1004 45; do. do. state and 
Pennsylvania, 4 4 30a5 
Ce ora Bi al is’ stronger and in fair demand. 
E. Jersey at 3 3 do. do. western 
3 40; do do western white, 8 50a3 75; do. do. 
SoS a 3 90. 
California Flour is quiet at §00a950. 


GRAIN. 


The wheat market is steady, especially choice 
old winter; new very scarce and prices em. 
Spring is in fair demand for export and mi‘ ng. 

The market is stronger, especially wee ich 
is very scarce and Wanted. 

e sales are at 150 for No. 2 Chicago Spring 
oon 151al1 52 for No. 2 Milwaukee 1 bie! for 

: 1 (al 74 for red western; 1 75al 76 for amber 
= 182a185 for white Michigan; 178 for amber do. 

Barley is inactive. 

Barley Malt steady and in fair demand, at 155 
a1 60 for city 


Oats are. ‘petter and in good demand for the 


white 49a 
“R ye is inactive but fi 
Corn is firm but less. “active; the demand is 
chiefly for export, and the business is restricted 
by the higher prices asked. 
Quote: damp and unsound at 57a60c and steamer 
Gi sacte; western mixed at 634a64c; do. yellow at 


ee PROVISIONS. 


‘Butter is not active at prices of the previous 

week. Strictly fancy creamy lots are scarce. 

Quote: Inferior to choice state at 15a27; fancy 
lots, 274a30c; western, lal7c. 

Cheese has been seedy and moderately at 7a 
11% for poor to fine; 12a12\ for small lots of fancy 
factory; 6%all% for commen to very choice dairy 
and 3a6e for skimmed per lb. 








Groceries, 


[For the week —e Aug. 3d.) 
o— PRICE CURRE AND MARKET SUM- 
ARY, corrected oy ine American Grocer, 164 
William —= 
Gunpowd’r! 6 1 
iomectal .. wo 40 
40 @1 05 








oxo it 


8 70 @2 - 
Seedless . $0 @6 25 


Paiencta.. 
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ee. 
19 Citro 
46 ao ‘Fruit, X 


0 
Rio, Ordi’y. 
F 
Peach 
1 of 50 @3 76 
Java.Brown 
Pale... 


Lima Beans 
Pine apples? 
WRB. occcvced 
Cherries .... 
Gr’n Gages.6 
Bl’kberries.. 
gt a oe 


Lopsters.. 


-Ib. 
Phid Oyst's 
in Glass. ..4 50 
Cond. Miik, 
per case 


Bice, 
Carolina .. es 
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guseses 
ts D wo. O888908.... 88 & 


Powdered .. 
Granulated. 
Cut Loaf... 
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PIS) 


n bhds.: 
Porto Rico. 
Demarara 
Muscovado . 


ag 


Castile: 
White..... 18 @ 
Mottled... aXe 

a Domestic . 10 @ 

N. Orleans... 

Porto Rico. 

Demarara.. @ 

Erglish Is'd ES @ 


ripel Bo 
—— aang 2 @l1 


guine ‘dyrap 58 
Sugar —, 25 


alt. 
Per sack: 
Ashton’s....8 20 
Marshall’ 's..2 40 
on 2 40 
ags 8 
o’kts 4% 
Ground, per 
doz. in sm. 





44@ 
Pyle’s, 0.K. 9%@ 


P.&G.’s 
in 


©9898 666 
enSSR GREE BEBE 


6 


Raisi — 

sins: or cu 

Laye 240 @2 50 ry use..... 10 @ ll 
Half Bxs.] 80 @1 55 


SUMMARY OF THE MARKET. 
(Week ending Aug. 3d,) ! 
s.—The market for invoices is again dull, 

“~ demanding still further concessions. Mar- 

pure closes weak for Blacks and Japans, and steady 

poe Greens. The first lot of new Oolongs was placed 

on the market this week, but found no purchasers 
at the prices asked. 

Coffee.—The downward tendency of Rios has 
been temporarily checked, but no advance is made. 
Stocks large ana supplies afloat and due within 
twenty days, 1 (000 bags. a full month’s supply. 
rag in ad and a gies ‘Maracaibos and Laguay- 
ras in large stoc 

T.—-Refined weak and Gectining, | Te poe 
abou 3c. from last week’s quotatiens. 
at an advance of \c. 
Foreign Fruits.—Raisins of all. kinds lower to 
pond with the reduction in duty. Also Cur- 
Citron sti “advancing. 





rants, Prunes and Figs. 
Sardines higher, 


sent page as ae RIE. seedaaitianl es. 
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Financial. 











For the week ending Aug. 3d. 
The Public Debt statement for July is con- 


densed as follows: 





Total ...ccccecescccecees 


Aug. 1. July 1. 


.$1,786,554,100 $1,789,451,100 
Roam 717% nn STENT 


eccccee eeceee eee $1,814,794,100 


DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 


On which int. has oneet. 
Demand notes, cu 
and gold certificates... 


gp i ACCTUC.......008 


rota ae, principal and. 


$6,595,910 $7,926,797 
429,791,918 430,539,431 
26,304,915 41, __41,705,811 811 
SO ae eee $430,263,798 


OBL. .ceeeceeeeceeee oBey2t3,416,700 $2,294,957, 142 
ASSETS IN THE TREASURY. 





$69,319,689 $88.149,108 





Correney... cecccececcocce 16,088,854 15,321,689 

Total........csceeeee% $85,358,044 $103,470,697 
RECAPITULATION. 

ebt, less assets......... rrr «=  * | 

Repten ES ear ‘ 3.427.687 

Decrease since March 1, 1872.. . 87,754,541 

Decrease since March 1 1869....... seseee 387,404,603 





The Banks.—The weekly bank statement shows 


the following changes: 


Aug. 3. 
$295,428,200 Inc. 
28,925,900 Dee. 4,572,380 
27,337,200 Dec. 
241,528,000 Dec. 3,534 
55,051,700 Dec. 


Loans. . 
Specie * . . 
Circulation. 
Deposits. . . 
Legal Tender. 


Changes. 
$291,300 


12,800 
1,299,800 


The following table shows the highest New York 


quotations for the week: 


Gold.........:..(lowest, 11434),114% 114% ,115,115)4,1154 
U. 8. 5s, 81, COUp..........- 1136 113 ,1125¢.112}4,11256 
UW. 8. 68,’81, TOG ......eseeeeees 1154115 ¥ ,116,115 % 1164 
U. 8. 6s, 81, coup........ 1174, 117,117 % 118} ,118,118}¢ 
U. 8. 5-20, 62, coup..........1159% 115X116, 116% 1164 
U. S. 5-20, 64, coup........ oe L159 115% ,116,1163¢ 11614 


UW. S. 5-20, °65, coup.. 
U. S. 5-20, 67, coup...11514 


-11634 116% ,1165¢ 116% 116 , 1164 
é 11534 ,115% ,116,1163¢ ,116,115% 


U. S. 5-20, 68, coup...........0.- 115,115 4,116,115 4 1154 
TW. B.IDAD, FOB oie. ccccccccccccccticscccccses 111% ,111%,112 
U.S. 10-40, coup. “112%, 112% ,112% ,11344 ,1133¢ 11344 ,113 
U.S. Currency, 6s........... 11456 11444 ,1143¢,114'4 11374 
N. Y.C. & H. R. con. stk....... 98 3 9834, 9836 97,9714 
DMM caccnsnccaanscrccasniaantased 11734,120,11934,117 34 
WADA. ccccccccsccccccccccccce 764,764 ,7636 766 76,75X% 
Northwestern............. 76%,76%,75% ,75% ,754 75,7436 
Northwestern pref............seee008 91% ,915¢ ,9134,913¢ 
St. Paul ........ aaid owned £6% 5734 57 ,75, 5634 ,555¢ 55% 


St.Paul pref............. 


7934 7936 79 34.7914 ,791K 78K 7834 


Lake Shore..... ianandel 921K 924 92.56 ,923¢ | rene 9036 


Lake Shore scrip......... 


9256 


Rock Island..... 1124 ,112%, 112%, 11234 ,1124¢ poser 110% 


Central of New Jersey... 


«+ +«10834,1083¢ ,108}¢ 10834 ,108 


Pacific Mail ....... ..sseccecees -774, 76% 16% 764,766 
Western Unto ......cccccosesee 7556 ,7534 7534.75 7456 
Union Pacific......... picseesnatasonhaweaauaen 3836 ,38,373¢ 
TIED i ssandincccsvescve enmes 52% ,524, 52,51 % 504 49% 48 








Dry 


Goods. 











For the week ending Aug. 3d. 
Brown , Shoctings & 
Shirtings. 
cocewesdl 

rtd 


Prints. 
Geveionn GUNS... 00065 
Soe 


Freemans 
Conestoga.. 







Merrimack D. 
= Ww 


London: Mourning.. 




















Simpsons do 4 
Spragues Shirt’; eveN % 
Spragues Purple 12 
Amoskeeg . 
Mallary Pink......... 1234 
Ginghams. 
Hartford 2% 
Glasgow Ai 
Bates...... 
Lancaster. 
Renfrew.. ‘ 
Delaines. 
Pacific, AC.....0.00000- 20 
Alpaca Lustre........ 2236 
Printed Armures....20 
Corset Drills. 
ndian Orchard ,138@13\ 
Newmarket........... 3% 
Coweremi Keacseee 0s 1 es 
snk gsniisen 6 cme 
Cam 
Masonville, pa r.. 
8. 8. & Sons, per. 


Victory H. ~ 
Washington..........9 


my ae Cottons. 


EERO. 10% 
%Canoe....... —a 8% 
Blater.....00.- ae. ly 
gq norndike Dyescocee 12% 
. Gt. Falls A..... T4% 







Boot E..... 
44 Blackston 
4-4 Bates XX.. 
44 F orestdale.. 


Satinets. 
Staffordy ag 
Reynolds, pi ain. oe a 
Ye 
Munson, cadet t mix.-67 
bee 


4-4 Atla rs A. 
rir intic 





2 

h 2 
4-4Mass BB..... sgatb 

) in soqeeet 5 ee 4 

* “ “ i Aes 3 

eis te Devens ; 


30 ** Bedford 








) 
= “ Ind. Orch’d BB..12% 
‘““ Ind. Oreh’d W .114¢ 
30 * Maas. J:...... 1% 
30“ Indian Head....123¢ 
Ticks, 
Pittsfield... 
Brunswick . 
Amoskeag D. 
- ¢ 6a 
“ A... 
“ A 
Hamilton....... coocccdh 
Stripes. 
_ ES SSK 1 
ous C6 ancbeeancis oe Byes 
PTET, scossccesce 
Hamilton.......... ee 18” 
a 
Blue Hill.. ovccekl 
oc | ieee A6v00cnsneg oe 12 
aymaker........ 
pr _ Dba Ren aihie Bens 
moskeag............ 24 
Pearl River wsevecees 226 
Checks. 





Lana . 
Cumberiaiid. peered 
ky. No. l 


“ “ 


Union 20. 
50. 





Cottonades. 
N.Y.M. Camiet Joans?2% 


7.08 
Whittenton D&T. .35 
ne Checks.......... 18 


Holyoke we coveces 3 
oo mene 


F.&C..... seen ee ST 
Belvidere Ts etecad 
a=. ee 









o 
Tip-Top.......5 0.001 


4 ba.. 
Hk Taiand 2.00.07 yg 


HARVEY FISK. A. S. HATCH. 


Office of Fisk & Hatch, 
5 Nassau Street. 


The First Mortgage Six Per 
Cent. Gold Bonds of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany are amply secured upon 
one of the most valuable and im- 
portant East and West Trunk 
Lines of Railway in the United 
States, and are the obligations of 
a powerful and responsible cor- 
poration, of the highest standing 
and credit. 

Holders of Government Bonds 
and other high-priced securities 
may realize an important differ- 
ence by an exchange for these 
Bonds, without question asto the 
equal security of their investment, 

Price 94 and accrued interest. 

Full information may be ob- 
tained at our office, or by mail. 

FISK & WATCH, 
Bankers. 





BANKING HOUSE 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


20 Wall St., New York. 


We continue to sell at par, adding accrued 


Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 
completion of this season’s contracts, there 
will be FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVENTEEN 
miles of the main line of the Road in 


Missouri River, and securing the large 
traffic of the Northwest. 
road also entitles the Company to Ten Mil- 
lion Four Hundred Thousand Acres of Land, 
located in Central Minnesota, Eastern Dakota, 
and in the Columbia Valley on the Pacific 
Coast. The Bonds are secured by a first mort- 
gage on the Road, its Traffic and Franchise, 
and on the entire Land Grant received from 
the Government. The rate of interest is Seven 
and Three-Tenths Gold, equivalent to about 
Eight and a Quarter per cent. in currency. Be- 
lieving the security to be ample, and the rate 
of interest satisfactory, we recommend these 
bonds asa desirable investment. Holders of 
U.S. 5-20’s and high-priced corporate securi- 
ties may materially increase both their prin- 
cipal and their interest income by exchang- 
ing for Nerthern Pacifics. 


| 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 





CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 





A 7 per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of 
the great roads running from New York City—on 
the third largest road in New York State. The 
most desirable bond of all the Midland issues, af- 
fording the largest income and promising the 
greatest profit. 


PRICE 85 AND INTEREST. 


We believe them one of the safest and most 
profitable investments offered in this market for 
years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
No. mead Fine Stacet. 


MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
Gola, and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 


ceive Deposits on most favorabl 
Packisg all kinds of Bonds newotiat-d by by other 


Bankers at advertised subscription pri 
we” First-class Railway an otner Loans, 


General Banking Business. 





interest, the First Mortgage Gold Bonds of the 
On the 


operation, uniting Lake Superior with the 


This amount of 


WM. B. LEONARD. WM. C. SHELDON. 
WM. H. FOSTER. 





BANKING-HOUSE 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


10 Wall Street, New York. 





Buy and sell all descriptions of 
Government Securities, Stocks, 
Bonds and Gold. 


Receive and pay interest upon Deposits of Banks, 
Bankers, and others. 
Checks against Balances paid upon presentation 
or through Clearing House the same as if 
upon an incorporated Bank. 


Draw Bills of Exchange upon Union Bank, 
London, payable on demand ijn sums 
of £1, or upward. 


ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
BEARING INTEREST. 


NEGOTIATE SPECIAL LOANS. 


Agents for the sale of the following Railroad 
Bonds: 
THE CANADA SOUTHERN, 
CAYUGA LAKE, 
MONTCLAIR, of New Jersey. 








Mr. CHARLES W. HASSLER,, of 
No. 7 Wall Street, New York, has 
'made a study of that branch of the 
| Banking business relating to Railroad 
Bonds and is prepared to give infor- 


chases or sales on favorable terms, 


mation about them, or to make pur- | 


TWENTY PER CENT. 
INVESTMENT. 


THE AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO, ILLS. 


L. B. BOOMER, of Chicago, President, 
(ORGANIZED AUGUST Ist, 1870.) 


Authorized Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


The whole oll - 2. Sathertona Capital 
Stock of this Com ng been issued, the 
balance thereof will be pokey S Osubecribers at par, 
payments for same to be made in four instalments 
of 25 per cent. each, viz. : 


25 per cent. . July 15, 1872. 
2 “ . August 1, 1872, 
es . September 1, 1872, 
25 “ . October 1, 1872. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS NOW OPEN at 


the office of the undersigned, will be closed ag 
soon as the new stock is fully subscribed, all in- 
stallments due to be paid at time of subscription, 
with interest. 
= he total amount of stock issued _ at this time is. 
4,700, and on he basis we eympeny shows 
Tae surplus of 80.97, and is now 
doing a flourishing business. One thousand men 
are constaxtly employed in their ete works, 
and they now have on hand Si 250 of work 
for various Railroas sin the United =. among 
which may be mentioned the 
CHICAGO, R.I. & PACIFIC, 
CHICAGO & N. WESTERN, 
MICH. CENTRAL, 
MISSOURI PACIFIC, 
ATLANTIC & PACIFIC, &c., 
and the Compan He by offered work to the 
amount of over 000, including some of 
the largest bridges — ee in this pen 
accept of which, and further business, necessitates 
a larger working capital, asimmense amounts of 
material have to be ept constantly on hand, and 
the Company are frequently obliged to receive, in 
= payment for their work, Kailroad and other 
sonds, which are perfectly good securities, but 
not always immediately marketable. 
A point of incidental but great importance to. 
those seeking security is the fact that the company 
own thirty acres of land in Chicago, which leading: 





His Weekly Financial Reports are 
valuable documents, Write for one 
and judge for yourself. 





MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
Issued by the Montclair Railway 

Co,, and Guaranteed by the 

New York Midland, 


The MONTCLAIR isthe DIRECT and SHORT 
LINE OF THE MIDLAND through New Jersey, 
Its bonds are issued on the basis of half cost. They 
are GUARANTEED. It is a home road, running 
DIRECT FROM THE CITY OF NEW YORK, as- 
sured of a large business and a fine future. THIS 
BOND OFFERS AN ADVANTAGE OVER ALL 
OTHER MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
IN THAT, WITH EQUAL SECURITY, IT IS 
LESS IN PRICE. 

We commend it to investors. 

For sale by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
25 PINE STREET. 


. 


MIDLAND PACIFIC 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


Seven Per Cent Gold Bonds, 


Qn completed road from Nebraska City to Lincoln, 
the capital of Nebraska, the net earnings of which 
are largely in excess of the interest on all the bonds, 
with a rapidly increasing business, 

PRICE 90 AND INTEREST. We cheerfully 
recommend them as a prime security. Full partic- 


| ulars furnished on application. 
! 


| TURNER BROTHERS, 
, BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








With Undoubted Security. 
We are investing for eastern parties many 
thousands of dollars per month on improved 

ropersy in Illinois worth in every instance 
hree times the sum loaned. Our securities 
are very proftible and popular, and are con- 
sidered tne safest offered. We will loan any 
sum you may desire to invest, be it large or 
small. We can refer to parties for whom we 
have loaned large amounts of money,and who 
have never lost a dollar of either peineipel, 4 
interest in,this class of securities duvri ng th 
last fourteen years. Send for our book te 
nois as a Place of Investment,” which con- 
tains all necessary information. Addtess 


WILSON & TOMS, 


Dealers in Real Estate Securities and School 
Bonds, 





10 a | 


BLOOMINGTON, Ill. _ Til. 


(10 p per cent, Kansas School Bonds, 


| Interest and Principal in New York. 
| For sale below par. 
| 7 per cent. Bonds of Johnson Co., Kansas. 
| Registered wit: State Auditor. 
Price 75 and Interest. 
FITCH, OTIS & Co., BANKERS. 
li Pine St., New York. York. 





10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds, 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds, 


Also, other safe and de arable investment secur- 
ities for sale at prices that will pay OVER 12 per 
,cent. on the amount invested. 


THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 





real estate owners say will be worth in six years at. 
least $1,600,000, an amount equal to the whole 
proposed capital. 

The career of the AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY, 
though brief, has already fully demonstrated the 

rofitableness of the enterprise. The Company 

as constructed, sinee its organization, and up to 
the 3ist of December, 1871, a total of 38, 137 feet of 
bridges, 18 turning tables, and 16 iron roofs, and 
pneumatic and screw pile substructures, costing 
*3,460,600, and have facilities for she construc- 
tion of pneumatic piles unsurpassed b ¥. any Com- 
pany in the country, and a copeatty yr the con- 
struction of at least 150 feet of Bridges for every 
working day in the year. 

The Iron Ratfroad and Highway Bridge at Leav- 
enworth, cf three spans of 310 feet each, and the 
Union Pacitic across the Missouri River, of eleven 
spans of 250 feet each, were constructed by this 
Gompany. 

The net ge arising from this business, as 
spews by the books of the Co, us to_ the 3lst 
March, 1872, was ie sum of 373,482.14, or at 
the rate of "$224 “28 per annum, being over 
50 per cent. upon $8 capital stock then outstand« 
ing. With the proposed new structures, machinery, 
&c., the Company will have much greater gene 
and the preceeds of the increased issue of stock 
will enable them to buy material fer cash, ery 4 
making @ saving of from $50,000 to $75,009 
per year 

The C empany can undoubtedly, on above basis,. 
make dividends of from 20 to 23) rT 66,0005. 
num on the full amount of capital 
with a fair prospect of a considerable ine — 

The undersigned are prepared to give to those ine 
quiring, the fullest details and entire satisfaction 

regarding the reliability of the Company’s state- 
ments, and the unquestioned integrity and ability 
of its Officers. 

We confidently commend to capitalists the above - 
as un investment worthy their attention. 


MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 


No. 49 Exchange Place, N. Y.,. 
Sole Financial Agents in the East. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Over 10 Per Cent. Income, 
Arkansas State Loan.. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OFFERED AT 
7O Cents and Accrued Interest, 





These Bonds were issued under Act of the Legis- 
lature for the purpose of assisting the “ Arkansas 
Central Raiiway,” in accordance with Section 6 of 
the Constitution of the State of Arkansas, which 

orovides as follows: “* The Credit of the State or coun- 
ies shal! never be loaned for any purpose without the 
consent of the ey thereof exoressed through the bal- 
lot-box,”’ which act was submitted to the people at 
the general election held in November, 1888, and» 
unanimously ratified by them. ‘Che Le; sislature ¢ of 
the State has no power to grant any additional aid 
whatever, consequently the debt of the State cannot be 
increased, except by amending the Constitution 
through a vote of the whole people 

Asan additional security, these Bonds are guar- 
anteed by the Arkansas Central Railway by sp’.i 1. 
endorsement, recorded as « mortgage in every coun- 
ty through which the line passes, acting as a direct 

en upen the propery the Company, its Real 
Estate, Rolling Stock, and Franchises. 


It is also recsrded that the “faith and 
credit of the State are solemnly and irre-« 
vocably pledged for the payment and re-«. 
demption of the Principal and Interest of- 
each and every Bond.” 


Every possible safeguard surround them to pro- 
} ews - older from the danger of corruption and 
raud. 


Unlike peter Railway Bonds, those now of-. 
fered are negotiable at any time on the New York. 
Stock Exchange, as may be observed from the daily 
Stock Quotations. 


The Bonds are of the denomination of $1 ach 
payable to bearer, and therefore negoti able by 
simple delivery. The interest coupons attached to » 


each Bx ae are ayable comianane ly, at oo. ~ Hd 


ay Company in aoe For Lae — 
d April in each an Goal the oa hipal f the” 
an LP) n ea ear, e 0 
Bonds is redeemed. at par in 1898. Raare 


WILLIAMS & BOSTWICK, | 
Bankers, 49 Wall St., New York, or. the.. 
AMERICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY C0... 


Neo. 12 Pine St., New York. 


Maps, Pamphlets and Cireulars, giving full 
ticulars of this Loan, can be had on application to 








BANKERS, l4 PINE ST. 


the above. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vor. VL, No. 7. 





Farm and Garden. 


FAIRS 
Beginning prior to Sept. tth. 








The sources of information concerning fairs are notoriously 
untrustworthy, and we will be obliged to our readers for any 
items which will increase the accuracy of our list. Meanwhile 
we renew our appeal to the Department of Agriculture for 
efficial tables of all fairs and Industrial Expositions. 


STATE, ETC. 


American Institute, New York City 

Nebraska, Lincoln Sept. 3- 
New England, Lowell, Mass....... .........eceseeeees Sept. 3- 
Ohio, Mansfield 2- 
Illinois, Chicago, Wool and Cotton 6- 


COUNTY, ETC. 
NEW YORK. 


Amitwrerpy TeMerG0n C0 iesissiissa siscccccccccsscccece Sept. 
Saratoga Springs, Saratoga Co............-22e cece eee Sept. 


VERMONT. 
Middlebury, Addison Co 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
WOTth TOWell, MiGGiosed CO....0.0.0es cvcccccscecvccsees Sept. é 


Sept. 


Cincinnati Industrial Sept. 4—Oct.5 
Crawfordsville, Montgomery Co Aug. 27-30 
Lebanon, Warren Co Sept. 7-10 


Bridgeton, Parke Co . 26-31 
Lawrenceburg, Dearborn Co Aug. 2 
Connersville, Fayette Co .3-- 6 
Attica, Fountain and Warren Co’s 3-6 
Gosport, OwenCo.... - ge 2 
Middletown. Henry, Delaware and Madison Co’s . 13-16 
Greenfield, Hancock Co . 20-23 
Danville, Hendricks Co. ; ae 
Newcastle, Henry Co .. e 
Vernon, Jennings Co... Sept. 
pe errr diac sbchsoheae Sept. 
BRCGRON, TAWHCNOO OO. o.oo. oc ccces cssccccccsccccese cco MUM 
I, ION aie sic sic kssiciscdccvccdciseasanenta Sept. ¢ 
Crawfordsville, Montgomery Co Sept. 4 
Moorsville—District Sept. 
Bloomingdale, Parke...... hai seca otisvn: ards Satarimew eed onsrave Rie eaiaee Aug. 
I NID BOTD S6 6:0;0's sv vin cinsiniep ce envsencnieens Sept. 
Sullivan, Sullivan Co Sept. 
Aurora,—S§.E. Dist.......... Sept. é 
Knightstown—Union Dist.... Aug. 2 
Newport, Vermillion Co.... . Aug. ? 


MICHIGAN. 
PRMENOR, TOOMBON CO. «5.5 5005050 cc ccccces sieve inkeee ORE. 


uincy, Adams (Co 

tlanta, Logan Co 
Virginia, Cass Co 
Carrollton, Greene Co.. 
Morris, Grundy Co .... .. Sept. 
Dixon, Lee Co . Sept. 
Pekin, Tazewell Co Sept. 
NR NNN 5:5 bss: 4,cicins ass, bikes sie blaiara.nre-oin' ap eles Aug. 


IOWA. 
Guthrie Center, Guthrie Co 
Eldora, Hardin Co me 
Oskaloosa, Mahaska Co ee 
Milee, Momrgs O0........... os... 
DesMoines, Polk Co 
Davenport. Scott Co 
ON EEO 
Ottumwa, Wappello Co 


. Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 

.. Sept. 


2i9 


i) 


I) 
eC ceP eR ER 
DASH Se Sok 


WISCONSIN. 
Mineral Point, 8. W. Dist., Iowa Co 


MISSOURI. 


Sept.4- 7 


Columbia, Boone Co 
Oregon, Holt Co er pe Sept. 3- 6 
NEE, PRINT Oo oa sic cic ccccecesccsecesecacaes Sept. 2- 9 


KENTUCKY. 
Louisville Industrial 
Paris, Bourbon Co 
Danville, Boyle Co 
Winchester, Clarke Co. 
Eminence, Henry Co... 
Louisville, Jefferson Co.. 


eearo, Comeauine Co 


Russelville, gan Co 
Richmond, Madison Co 


Florence, North Ky., Boone Co Aug. 27 
Lawrenceburgh, Anderson and Franklin Cos........ Aug. 20 
Franklin, Simpson Co Sept. ¢ 


KANSAS. . 
BT Se oe aoa ricer Sept. 


CALIFORNIA. r ; 
San Francisco, Bay Dist Aug. 27—Sept. 7 





MAGAZINE HORTICULTURE. 


OME months, perhaps it is years ago, one of 
our popular monthly magazines, The Galaxy, 
started an ‘“ Agricultural Department,’ under the edi- 
torship of Mark Twain, and the public was befogged for 
several months by that versatile writer’s style of deal- 
ing with his subject. Perhaps it is owing to this epi- 
sodein our magazine literature that we have looked 
with some suspicion upon the ‘‘ Horticultural ’’ depart- 
ment of Old and New. It has, however, developed a 
genuine disposition to treat of the topics indicated by 
the heading. Besides this, a full list of nurserymen, 
seedsmen, and the like, 1s published monthly as a sup- 
plement. In tiie August number, we find a charming 
paper on “Sphagnum ” and its habitat, which we can 
hardly believe was not written by a grown-up boy, al- 
though it is credited to Mrs. L. A. Millington. This is 
fellowed by some hints as to the artistic arrangement 
of flowers, and this again, by ‘“ Botany in Schools,” 
with which we have now principally to do; and we 
wish it understood that what follows is not original, 
but abbreviated from the article in question. ; 
The study of botany is very properly receiving more 
attention every year in our schools, and anything that 
increases knowledge of, and interest in the vegetable 
kingdom, is so much gain for our rural population. 
But it is not the rural population alone thaf is to be 
interested; and the successful introduction of this 
study in city schools, ought to be encouraged in every 
way. Inalarge New England city, the stholarsin a 
primary school, none of them over eight or nine years 
old, were put to work after Dr. Gray’s method, and in 
a few weeks had learned the terms that apply to the 
points, margins, bases, and outlines of leaves. The 





children “took to it” with enthusiasm, and the 
schedules which were prepared “ were little wonders.” 
The method pursued, was, to have the children bring 
in such leaves as they could find; the leaves were 
then compared, and the descriptive botanical terms 
gradually imparted. In. their leisure moments they 
wrote, voluntarily, descriptive schedules, on the plan 
referred to as Dr. Gray’s. A sheet of paper was ruledin 
three columns—that at the left hand being wider than 
the others, and devoted to the specimen-leaf, which was 
pinned tothepaper. In the middle column were written 
the questions to be answered—a single word being all 
that was necessary for each question, and a very few 
words sufficing for the answer. Here is an example: 
Kind? Petiolate Exstipuiate 
Venation? Feather Veined,Net Veined 
Margin? Coarsely Serrate 
Base? ‘Tapering 

Sub Acute 


Mucronate 
| Wide, Open, Shallow 


Oak-leaf 


Glabrous 
Color? Bright Green 

This we suppose to be an actual child’s schedule, but 
we cannot help thinking that it must have been an ex- 
ceptionally good one. The announcement that bot- 
any was to be introduced on this plan in aschool, the 
third mentioned, had this effect on a little boy: “ He 
ran all the way home, with the mercury near eighty 
degrees, to tell the news, and then couldn’t calm down 
till he had executed a triumphant dance in the parlor 
Tearing into the garden, after that, he came back 
with a currant-leaf, and before his dinner, made out 
a schedule in which he stated that the leaf had three 
midribs!”’ 

Surely, this is a capital form of object-teaching 
and one which deserves the attention of every school- 
committee. If the park-regulations in our large cities 
are now and then violated by eager young botanists 
from the ward schools, who insist upon an inalienable 
right to secure specimens from the lower branches of 
trees, we will, in so far as is consistent with law and 
order, sustain the infringement of the regulations. 

If the children learn to know and love the plahts, 
they will grow up to respect them, and perhaps will 
move out of town, or “ go West.” At any rate, they 
will be the happier for a little knowledge of nature. 








Publishers’. Department, 


New York, Aug. 7, 1872. 

















VOX POPULI. 
CHicaa@o, Il., July 27, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 

Gentlemen :—At sight of the Chromos, [I subscribed 
for the Christian Union, which came promptly; the 
pictures were a long time on the road, but I knew they 
would come, for like Mr. Beecher, I also think “a 
man’s whole life counts for something,” and the hon- 
orable reputation of both Editor and Publishers ought 
to be a sufficient guarantee to every subscriber. Well, 
I lately received the Chromos in excellent and satis- 
factory condition. As to the Paper, it is always 
freighted with useful and entertaining matter, and I 
wish to thank you heartily, also everyone to whom I 
am indebted, especially the Editor’s wife, for exer- 
cising the happy faculty she possesses of dispelling 
clouds with words of cheer and timely instruction. 
Wishing you continued prosperity. I remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 


Kirkwoop, N. Y., July 29, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. Forn & Co. 

Dear Sirs :—Our Chromos arrived safely some months 
ago, and I can assure you we prize them very much. 
We think the Paper richly worth the $3.00, and thank 
you for the present of the pictures, for we consider 
them as such. Believe me, I shall subscribe for next 
year in season, Yours very truly, . 


LymE, N. H., July 21, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 

Gentlemen :—The Chromos are received, for which 
please accept my thanks. They are beauties. They 
far exceed my expectations. I will forgive you for 
every moment of delay on account of the non-delivery 
of the Chromos, and wish you success in the future. 


: St. AnTHony, Minn., July 24, 1872. 
J. B. Forp & Co., 27 Park Place, New York: 

I herewith acknowledge the receipt of the lovely 
Chromos, ‘‘Wide Awake” and ‘Fast Asleep,’? and 
thank the Christian Union most heartily for the beau- 
tiful present. 

As I sitand admire the sweet faces, I feel glad and 
thankful that they are brightening many homes be- 
sides my own, and while I feel that the beautiful gift 
will bea “thing of beauty, and a joy forever” to its 
owners, [ rejoice that*there are so many who can en- 
joy and profit by that gem of papers the Christian 
Union, which has become to my household an actual 
necessity. 

Young and old enjoy it more and more. It instructs, 
amuses, comforts and strengthens, and its purity of 
style and sentiment cannot fail to improve both mind 
and heart. 

God bless its Editor and Publishers. May they be 
prospered in this undertaking beyond their most san- 

uine expectations, is the heartfelt prayer of one who 
eels that they are faithful, earnest workers in the 
Lord’s vineyard. Gratefully Yours, " 


ALLEGHANY City, Pa., July 13, 1872. 
J. B. Forp & Co., 

Gentlemen:—We have received from your agent, 
Mr. —, 129 Smithfield Street, Pittsburg, the Chromos 
“Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep,” and cannot re- 
frain from saying they are indeed beautiful, and we 
thank you warmly for them. 

As wave follows wave, making continuous music 
along the shore, so our praise of your premiums fol- 





a 
lows those alread santo, expressing contin bi 
yg oe = wonder mye oy t. “s —_ 

, ing-o: uty is a:joy forever,” and they co 
not become too common if they were hanging on e 
walls of every home in the land. 








PLYMOUTH PULPIT—Is a weekly pamphlet, 
varying from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, 
on fine paper, Mr. T. J. ELLInwoon’s verbatim phono- 
graphic reports of the Rev. HENRy WARD BEECHER’S 
Sermons. Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the 
week previous, together with the Prayers before and 
after the sermon (which were added at the earnest re- 
quest of many), and indication of the Scripture Lesson 
read, and the hymns sung (‘“‘ Plymouth Collection’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos “‘ Wide 
Awake” and “Fast Asleep,” ($3.00), and Plymouth 
Pulpit, with a portrait of Mr. Beecher—suitable for 
framing—to those who ask for it, ($3.00) for one year 
for Five Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free 
to any one now a subscriber to the CHRistrAN UNION 
who will send us two new subscriptions, with $6.00, for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION (with the pair of Om CHROMOS) 
free to each. 








THE YOUTH’s COMPANION.—Is an eight-page 
weekly paper for young people and the family, hand- 
somely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and at- 
tractive in its matter, which is furnished by writers 
known throughout the whole country, and embracing 
topics of real interest to the mature as well as to the 
youthful mind : An admirable publication, probably 
the most popular and interesting weekly journal for 
the young folks, issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with Chromos ‘‘ Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep,” ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion 
($1.50) far one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
Eighty Cents, or, the Youth’s Companion free for one 

ear, to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 

JNION who will send us @ new subscription, with his 
own, (together with $6.60) to the CHRISTIAN UNION and 
Chromos “* Wide Awake and Fast — Both offers 
to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Cause of Delay in Chromos.— We deem it 
well to say this: The delay in furnishing Chromos to 
our subscribers is not our fault; it belongs to the 
artists and printers in France—and yet is more misfor- 
tune than fault, even with them. ur contracts with 
our printers in Paris, where all our Chromos have been 
made, were explicit and clear. But the demand was 
far larger than they had expected, “gigantic and un- 
heard of in the annalsof chromo-lithography;” their 
machinery broke, and they had bad luck generally ; 
and they failed in their contract to deliver the number 
of pictures called for. But everything now is in good 
running order, and the quantity and even the quality 
of the work is daily improving. We havedelivered to 
all names received at this office up to Jan. 1, 1872, and 
shall clear the rest off as rapidly as — uaran~ 
teeing this: that every subscriber will get his Chromos 
long — his subscription has expired. It is quite 
probable that, through oversight on the part of our 
mailing clerks, or by reason of change of address, 
some subscribers’ names may have been omitted in the 
delivery. Such will confer a favor on the Publishers 
by informing them of the fact. Butsubscribers should 
not write unless they are confident that their names 
were sent in ample time to reach us on or before the 
ist of January; otherwise their writing may prove 
useless and be more of a hindrance than «# help. 


Chromo Mailing.—All Subscribers who sent 
their subscription money by mail or paid it at the pub- 
lication office, or at either of the branch offices, in Bos- 
ton or Chicago, and who sent only $3 (or $3.25 for the 
mounted Chromos) should remit ten cents to the pub- 
lishers to defray postage, so that the pictures may be 
sent by ma®, the offer of the Chromos to mail-subscri- 
bers being, ‘deliverable at the publication office.” 

N.B.—The requirement of ten cents for mailing does 
not apply to those who subscribed through Agents. The 
Publishers have becn returning that amount to quite a 
number of Agents’ subscribers who have sent it under 
misapprehension. To all such, the Chromos go ‘‘FRER 
BY MAIL.” 


File Binding.—Desirous to obtain for our readers 
every possible convenience at low rates, we make 
arrangements for various things by large quantities; 
and we are now prepared to furnish a patent ‘“ Strap- 
File and Binder,” very simple in construction and con- 
venient for handling, at $1.50, free by mail to any ad- 
dress in the United States. The Binder consists of a 
handsome, dark, cloth port-folio cover, with a simple 
and strong device for slip ing in and securely holding 
twenty-six numbers of the Christian Union—i. e., one 
volume, or six months’ papers. 


Expirations.—Hereafter the Publishers will al- 
ways stop the CHRISTIAN Union at the expiration of 
the time for which it is paid, so that if you wish to con- 
tinue it, it would be well to renew your subscription at 
least two weeks before the time expires, in order to 
have the paper come right along without break. By 
so doing you will also get your name earlier on the new 
Chromo list. Look at the printed label on your paper; 
the date thereon shows when your subscription ex~ 
pires. 


Changes of Address.—All subscribers sending 
to the publishers for changes of address must (if they 
wish the changes properly made) send always the 
present or old address as well as the future or new 
address; and it will be well always to cut from the 
po the little yellow printed address-label, and paste 
t on the letter of instructions. 


To our Agents.—In sending the list and names 
of subscribers, Agents will serve the convenience of 
clerks and printers, and so hasten their own returns, 
by always keeping the list of names on rate sheets 
from their business letters. Write the | s ix 
the list, with — own name and address as Agent, 
and the date of sending, plainly written at the head, 





